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Speed? Accuracy? Convenience? Completeness? Whatever 

the criterion, whatever the need, whatever the question — 

if it involves federal taxes for revenue, the accepted reporter 

O of the federal tax specialist, first choice of the man “who must have 
everything” is STANDARD FEDERAL TAX REPORTS. 


Whether they represent tax payer or tax collector, on whichever 
side of the tax fence they stand — Tax Men all endorse “STANDARD 
REPORTS” in use, collect real dividends from its breadth of coverage, 
official and explanatory, its a t and its down-to-earth 
practical values. 


For the “STANDARD REPORTS” subscription plan brings subscribers 
up to date immediately and keeps them up to date continuously. Its 
swift, detailed, informative weekly issues blanket the field of federal 
taxation most important to business and its tax counsel—reporting week 
by week the latest development in pertinent law or regulation, inter- 
pretation or ruling or court decision—the newest return, report, or form 
—all enriched and illuminated by editorial sidelights and plain 
English explanations. 


O Accordingly, STANDARD FEDERAL TAX REPORTS subscribers always 
have the FACTS, always know just what to do — and why and how 
to do it! 
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FROM PHILADELPHIA TO CHICAGO 


The items which are handled by The Philadel- 
phia National in one month, if placed end to 
end, would reach from our offices to Chicago— 
or 822 miles! 


Of course, that’s just a way of expressing the vol- 
ume of our Transit Department. But the work of 
that department is more tangibly demonstrated, 
as far as other banks are concerned, by the speed 
and efficiency of its operation—a service which 
our correspondents know and appreciate. © 





We are always glad to discuss possible corre- 
spondent relationships, informally if you wish. 
Why not communicate with us on that basis? 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. * ORGANIZED 1803 
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Why Do We Neglect Stockholders? ~ 


Most of us seem to be worried for fear we will not give the depositor 
enough of the bank’s profits as an earnings credit to offset service 
charges—but, we haven’t heard much said about giving the stock- 
holders a fair return on their investment in the bank’s stock. After 
all, they own the business—they supply the capital—they take the 


risks. 


HE investing public is becoming 

conscious of the fact that the 
majority of bank stocks are selling 
at substantial discounts from book 
value. This situation exists at a 
time when bank assets are of the 
highest quality and greatest liquid- 
ity in financial history. 

Certainly today the book value 
of bank assets more nearly repre- 
sents actual liquidating value than 
ever before. Why, then, do so many 
bank stocks sell in the market at 
prices well below the book values 
sworn to be correct by bank man- 
agement? 

Investors buy bank stocks, or any 
other securities, for the return on 
the investment. The price the in- 
vestor is willing to pay depends 
upon the return or yield which he 
expects to receive. He is not greatly 
interested in the amount of “certi- 
fied capital,” “surplus,” “undivided 
profits,” “reserve for contingencies,” 
and the like, as shown by the 
bank’s statement. He is primarily 
interested in the amount and regu- 
larity of the dividends paid by the 
bank. 

Broker’s quotations on bank 
stocks of a certain city, located in 
the Eleventh Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict, indicate that 85% of these 
stocks are selling for less than book 
value. The average market price 
of all these stocks is only “73 cents 
on the book value dollar.” A brief 
analysis indicates the reason for 
such condition: the average divi- 
dend paid is only 2.07% on the book 
value. Further analysis shows that 
when a dollar of operational profit 
goes into the capital account, it im- 
mediately shrinks to about 70 cents 
in market value. 


By C. L. HUFSMITH 


Chairman of the Research Committee, 
Texas Bankers Association, 
and the following committee members: 


H. G. WEBSTER 
JOHN F. AUSTIN, JR. 
J. H. MEYERS, JR. 
EUGENE FISH 
DR. JAMES C. DOLLEY 


Editor's Note: Because | had written and 
received many long letters discussing the 
principles of service charges with Clif Huf- 
smith, he sent me a manuscript copy of this 
report. When | saw its great value to every 
banker, because of its sensible outline of 
basic principles, | asked for permission to 
share it with every bank in America. In reply, 
| received the following official sanction: 

“This is in reply to your letter of May 11th 
in which you request permission of the 
Texas Bankers Association and its Research 
Committee to reprint the recent report of said 
committee in serial form in Bankers Monthly 
with the understanding that the same priv- 
ilege would not be given any other financial 
journal. 

“During the annual convention of the Texas 
Bankers Association, which was held this 
week in Dallas, a special meeting of the 
Research Committee was called and the pres- 
ident of the association, Mr. J. O. Gillham, 
of Brownfield, Texas, was also present. Your 
request was presented and it was granted 
unanimously. The president asked me to write 
you to that effect. Also, our president asked 
that proper credit be given the Texas Bankers 
Association and the committee in your pres- 
entation.”—C. L. Hufsmith, chairman, Research 
Committee, Texas Bankers Association. 
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A “well-managed” Texas coun- 
try bank of more than average size 
has “surplus” and “reserve” ac- 
counts more than five times its “cer- 
tified capital” account. It pays a 
regular dividend of 10% on its 
“certified” capital account, but 
nothing on the rest of its capital. 
The stockholders’ return on the 
book value is only 1.6% and the 
stock is a slow sale at 40% of book 
value. 

A random check of ten Texas 
country banks discloses that their 
stock is selling from 35 cents to 
75 cents on the book value. Exam- 
ples are found where banks pay 
20% dividends on certified capital, 
but their stock will not sell for book 
value because the rate of dividend 
on the entire capital account is so 
small. 

Bank Management generally fails 
to distinguish between its capital 
stock account and its aggregate 
capital or net worth. A bank publi- 
cizes the fact that it has paid a 15% 
dividend on its capital account (in 
reality, 4% on its net worth), and 
the general public promptly feels 
that the bank is making too much 
money and that it should reduce its 
interest rates and service charge 
schedule. This is bad public rela- 
tions. 

Again, a bank advertises that it 
has increased its capital account 
via a 100% stock dividend, when 
all it has done was to debit its sur- 
plus account and credit its capital 
stock account, with no change in 
its total net worth. 

There is no objection to the stock - 
dividend procedure, but the adver- 
tisement is likely to leave the im- 





Four Axioms Of Profit 


1. Profit is always directly as- 
sociated with need or desire. 

2. Wherever there exists a 
need or desire, there lies a 
potential profit. 

3. He who needs or desires is 
willing to pay a profit. 

4. He who supplies the need 
or satisfies the desire has an 
opportunity to obtain a profit. 





pression that new capital funds 
have been brought into the bank. 
From the depositor’s viewpoint, it 
is the aggregate net worth, not just 
the capital stock account, which 
provides protection against losses. 
From the investors’ viewpoint also, 
it is the total net worth which really 
counts. 

No matter by what name it is 
called—capital stock, surplus, un- 
divided profits, or reserve for con- 
tingencies—it all belongs to the 
stockholder; Management can em- 
ploy it for profit; and it must bear 
the risk of losses. 

It is true that most banks do not 
pay out all of the year’s net profits 
in the form of cash dividends, the 
excess earnings being carried to the 
surplus account. Why is the surplus 
account being built up in this way 
when, in many cases, the net profit 
ratio indicates that Bank Manage- 
ment cannot use the capital funds 
on hand effectively? Is it not a fact 
that Management must build up its 
net worth to provide some protec- 
tion for rapidly expanding deposit 
liabilities—liabilities which all too 
often fail to produce any material 
increase in net earnings for the 
stockholder? 

All bank regulatory agencies are 
demanding that the banks increase 
their total capital account, but 
Management does not know where 
this additional capital can be ob- 
tained. Building up net worth 
through reinvestment of a part of 
net earnings is a slow process, It 
cannot attract new capital funds 
for the simple fact that it cannot 
pay attractive dividends on the 
capital funds it already has. 

The movement of capital is away 
from banking instead of toward it. 
Investors have a high regard for a 
business which is paying a good 
return on the investment, but this 
is not the case when the return is 
around 2% to 3%. 

One thing, and one thing only, 
will correct the situation, and that 
one thing is more income which 
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can be used to pay higher dividends. 
Experience shows that this cannot 
be done merely by increasing de- 
posits and the history of banking 
saows that it cannot be done in the 
long run by increasing the risk 
assumption. 

Management, and Management 
alone, is charged with the responsi- 
bility of obtaining sufficient income 
from which adequate dividends can 
be paid. , 

The yardstick for the measure- 
ment of good bank management, 
should be the success in obtaining 
sufficient net income to pay reason- 
able dividends on every dollar be- 
longing to the stockholder. It is 
most unfortunate for banking that 
Management itself has adopted and 
popularized an entirely different 
type of “yardstick” with which to 
measure its own ability, and that 
“yardstick” is the “success in ob- 
taining more deposits.” 

Management’s every action shows 
most clearly that it is more inter- 
ested in showing an increase in de- 
posits than in showing an increase 
in dividends paid. Recently the 
newspaper, American Banker, pub- 
lished in New York City, devoted 
one issue to listing American banks 
according to deposit size, calling 
particular attention to those banks 
which have moved higher up the 
list during the year by obtaining a 
greater volume of deposits. 


Back To Fundamentals 
On Service Charges 


This is part of a report of the 
Texas Bankers Association on 
“Potential Profits In Deposit 
Operations and Account Ac- 
tivity.” 





Divisions Of This 
Research Report 


1. Why Do We Neglect Stock- 
holders? 
This Issue 
2. Let's Sell To The Depositor 
—Not Buy From Him 
August Issue 
3. Basic Principles Applied To 
Service Charge Schedules 
September Issue 
4. How To Develop A Service 
Charge Schedule For Your Bank 
October Issue 
5. How To Analyze Accounts 
On The Basis Of Fundamentals 
November Issue 


Banking Supplies Three 
Needs 


1. The need for money (loans 
and securities). 

2. The need for a safe place to 
keep money (deposit accounts). 

3. The need for financial trans- 
actions (transfer of funds by 
checks and drafts). 

The function of banking is to 
supply these three needs. 


Not a word was said about the 
type of dividends these banks are 
paying. In the same ‘issue of this 
newspaper, it is shown that inves- 
tors have been using a different 
yardstick. The paper shows that the 
public has “turned thumbs down” 
on the management of 32 of 39 New 
York banks, due to the failure of 
these 32 banks to pay adequate div- 
idends on the investors’ capital 
funds. The stock of only 7 of those 
39 banks were selling for their real 
or book value, sworn to by each 
respective Management. 

A few bankers, who do not like 
this situation, suggest that the 
“government” should force the 
bankers to do those things which 
would enable them to pay good 
dividends. It is not the purpose of 
the bank regulatory agencies to 
force bankers to do those things 
which they should do. Supervising 
authorities have as their objective: 
preventing bankers from doing 
those things which bankers should 
not do. 

Bank Management has done an 
excellent job of selling ownership 
on the idea that the stockholders 
should not expect Management to 
pay them good dividends and that 
they should be satisfied with a divi- 
dend which will not produce a 
“sworn value” market price for 
their stock. 

The purpose of the following dis- 
cussion and analysis is to disclose 
to Management the many, many 
potential profits which are at hand 
and waiting to be developed. The 
profit potential is there and it is the 
duty of Management to obtain the 
income needed. This will mean 
that many bank officers must change 
their ideas of the theory and poli- 
cies of bank operation. This Com- 
mittee believes the reward will cer- 
tainly be worth the effort. 

The movement for increased bank 
earnings cannot start at Washington 
or at the top, it must begin with a 
determination by the bankers of 
each community to adopt a policy 
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of profitable operation. It is hoped 
that the discussion which follows 
will prove helpful in achieving this 
objective. If only a start in the 
direction of more profitable bank 
operations is accomplished, the time 
and labors of this Committee will 
have been well spent. 

There should be no disagreement 
with the statement that the purpose 
in operating a bank is to make a 
profit, and that its owners continue 
it in operation with that as the pri- 
mary objective. 

The owners (stockholders) of the 
bank choose a board of directors, 
which has general supervision over 
the operation of the bank. The board 
of directors, in turn, employs cer- 
tain individuals as officers or man- 
agers and these people are directly 
charged with carrying out the poli- 
cies fixed by the board of directors. 
In practice, the directors depend 
upon the Management for the facts 
and information upon which gen- 
eral policies are based. 

Ask the average banker why he 
operates his bank and he will gen- 
erally say: “To render service.” Ask 
the average stockholder why he 
continues to own stock in the bank, 
and his reply will be: “In the hope 
of receiving a profit.” Ownership 
determines the “purpose.” It is the 
duty of Management to accomplish 
the “purpose.” 

There would exist a uniform pol- 
icy of bank .operation, provided 
there were a common understanding 
by bank Management as to the the- 
ory of profit in banking. Much 
progress would be attained if there 
could be general agreement upon 
the fundamental principles of profit 
in banking; therefore, it is well to 
discuss, in an elementary manner, 
the theory of profit in all lines of 
business and to determine in what 
manner this theory can be applied 
to banking. 

An Elementary Discussion Of Profit 

“Profit” is defined as “that part 
of the amount received for goods 
which exceeds the cost of supplying 
the goods.” This definition of “profit” 
is readily understood; but, business 
management is particularly inter- 
ested in, not the definition of profit, 
but the means of obtaining a profit. 

What are the elements which 
make profit possible? What circum- 
stances are necessary in order to 
obtain a profit? Are the basic con- 
ditions and circumstances surround- 
ing the obtaining of a profit always 
the same? Are they different in the 
various lines of business? Analyzing 
a few instances in which profit is 
involved will undoubtedly deter- 
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Why We Argue About Service Charge Schedules 


The Research Committee, Texas 
Bankers Association, was orig- 
inally assigned the task of form- 
ulating a schedule of uniform 
service charges to be used by 
Texas banks. However, from a 
review of many individual serv- 
ice charge schedules of banks in 
Texas, it was soon discovered 
that there exists a wide diversity 
of opinion regarding charges, 
both in theory and application. 

Some bankers even consider 
the levying of service charges to 
be an unsound practice. 

Some take the position that 
service charges should be em- 
ployed solely as a method of 
recovering certain costs in bank 
operations. 

Other bankers maintain that 
such charges should be levied to 
obtain an equitable profit for the 
various services a bank renders. 

This lack of agreement among 
bankers themselves as to the 
purpose and function of service 
charges convinces the Commit- 
tee that it would be most difficult 
to formulate a service charge 
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mine some of the basic truths about 
profit. 

The shoe merchant acquires a 
stock of shoes for the sole purpose 
of making a profit. His purchase of 
the stock indicates his belief that 
certain events will occur which will 
permit the making of a profit. What 
are these events? Can the shoe mer- 
chant control them, or are they be- 
yond his control? What are the 
driving forces behind these events? 
The answers to these questions may 
be sought by studying and analyz- 
ing what happens during the sale 
and purchase of a pair of shoes. 

A man goes into a shoe store to 
buy a pair of shoes. Why? For the 
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schedule acceptable to an appre- 
ciable number of Texas banks. 

Further study indicates that 
this diversity of opinion concern- 
ing service charges is directly 
due to a wide variance of under- 
standing not only of the purpose 
and function of present-day bank- 
ing, but also of the fundamental 
methods of realizing profit from 
bank deposits and account ac- 
tivity. 

This being the case, the Com- 
mittee expanded the scope of its 
research beyond the limit of the 
original assignment, and under- 
took to outline a broad founda- 
tion, both theoretical and prac- 
tical, upon which a schedule of 
uniform service charges may be 
built. 

If the reader at first does not 
agree with a part of this discus- 
sion, he should test its truth or 
falsity by study and logic, keep- 
ing in mind that practice does 
not always follow sound theory, 
and that frequently theory is 
adapted to fit an unsound prac- 
tice. 


simple reason that the man needs 
shoes. When the man went into the 
store, did he realize that he must 
pay the merchant a profit for the 
pair of shoes? Yes, he did. Why was 
the man willing to pay the merchant 
such a profit? Because the merchant 
supplied the man’s need for a pair 
of shoes. 

If the man needs a shirt, he goes 
into the clothing store with the 
knowledge that he must pay the 
merchant a profit for having sup- 
plied his need for the shirt. 

The man is sick. He sends for the 
doctor, knowing that he must pay 
the doctor a profit for having sup- 
plied his need for medical attention. 
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The purpose in operating a bank is to make a profit for its owners. 


The man returns to the shoe store 
for another pair of shoes. He may 
not really need another pair of 
shoes, but he desires another pair, 
and he goes into the store with the 
knowledge that he must pay the 
shoe merchant a profit on the second 
pair of shoes, and he is willing to 
co so for only one reason, i.e., the 
merchant satisfies his desire. 

Similar examples could be cited 
until every instance in which a 
profit occurs is covered; and in 
every one of them would be found 
either need or desire. It is plain that 
a potential profit exists every time 
a need is supplied or a desire satis- 
fied; therefore, here are four axioms 
of profit: 

1. Profit is always directly asso- 
ciated with need or desire. 

2. Wherever there exists a need 
or desire—there lies a potential 
profit. 

3. He who needs or desires is 
willing to pay a profit. 

4. He who supplies the need or 
satisfies the desire has an oppor- 
tunity to obtain a profit. 

Everyone takes these simple axi- 
oms for granted. They are so com- 
monly believed that they are never 
questioned. Everyone realizes that, 
when a business or personal need is 
supplied, a profit normally is paid. 
The same is true when a desire is 
satisfied. Such is the basis of all 
profit in all lines of business. 

By application of logic, the truth- 
fulness of this statement is plain: 
“One having the ability to supply a 
need seldom has the power to create 
the need.” Also: “One having the 
ability to satisfy a desire often has 
the ability to create the desire.” For 
example: The shoe merchant cannot 
create the need for a pair of shoes, 
but he can, by salesmanship, create 
the desire for the second pair of 
shoes. 

The basic elements always asso- 
ciated with profit are thus discov- 
ered. How and where do these basic 


Newspaper Editor 
Champions Service Charges 


If newspapers reflect public 
opinion, this quotation from an 
editorial in The St. John News 
of St. John, Kansas, should give 
courage to any banker who has 
been afraid that depositors 
would object to fees for service. 

“The bank service charges are 
cheap. None of us pays a tenth 
part of the true worth of the bank- 
ing service we receive. What if 
your bank does pay its overhead 
expense by levying “service 
charges?” One cancelled check 
in time of argument over a bill 
can save you more than all your 
service charges in the next 15 
years. How would you protect 
yourself against thugs and 
thieves if you had to attend to 
the security of your own funds? 

“How would you carry enough 
money about to transact busi- 
ness? How would you pay whole- 
sale bills, or how would the 
farmer in Indiana send you the 
money for that prize bull you 
sold him?” 





elements appear in banking? If the 
profit axioms are true, then banking 
must supply a need or satisfy a de- 
sire in order to obtain the potential 
profit which is associated with each. 

What needs can banking supply? 
Banking can supply three needs: 

1. The need for “money.” 

2. The need for a “safe place to 
keep money.” 

3. The need for “financial trans- 
actions.” - 

The function of banking can now 
be stated: “The function of banking 
is to supply—the need for money, 


the need for a safe place to keep 
money, and the need for financial 
transactions.” 

Without question, therefore, there 
is a potential profit for a bank every 
time it supplies one of these needs. 
Each type of need carries its own 
profit potential, just as a pair of 
shoes carries its own profit, a shirt 
carries its profit, and a hat carries 
its profit. The merchant does not 
confuse the shoe profit with the 
shirt profit nor with the hat profit. 
He keeps each sale separate so that 
he will know whether or not he 
receives the potential profit asso- 
ciated with each need. 

Bank management must keep the 
three sources of profit separate and 
distinct. The “test” of need should 
be applied to every bank operation 
in order properly to classify it and 
to determine who should pay the 
profit. 

From the very substance of the 
axioms of profit, it is clearly indi- 
cated that, with respect to the func- 
tions of banking, a primary duty of 
Bank Management is to see that the 
bank is never placed in the position 
of need or desire; when Manage- 
ment permits the bank to be placed 
in the position of need or desire, 
the bank must then pay the profit. 


Articles On Public 
Speaking Are Useful 


I think your current series on 
“How To Speak Effectively” is one 
of the best things you have run. It 
seems to me that these articles, put 
together in booklet form, would 
prove tremendously valuable and 
popular to the banking profession. 
If this is not something that your 
organization would like to under- 
take, perhaps ABA or AIB would 
be interested.—Rod Maclean, ad- 
vertising manager, California Bank, 
Los Angeles, California. 


The yardstick for the measurement of good bank management should be the success 
in obtaining sufficient net income to pay reasonable dividends on every dollar belonging to 
the stockholder (capital, surplus, undivided profits and reserves). It is most unfortunate for 
banking that management has popularized an entirely different yardstick with which to 
measure its own ability—the success in obtaining more deposits. 
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The best place to judge the credit rating of a farmer is on his own farm. There, a bank officer can appraise not only 
his assets but his ability to manage and his success with the projects he has undertaken. 


Our Agricultural Loans 
Are Made On The Farm 


Inasmuch as agricultural credits are based on the 
farmer’s livestock, equipment, and ability, this bank 
has an officer visit farmer customers and appraise 
their property even before a loan is asked for. 


By A. H. ABTS 


Manager Business Development and Agricultural Loan Departments, 
The Commercial National Bank, 
Hillsboro, Oregon 


EELING that agriculture is one 

of the most important indus- 
tries and being situated in a very 
good agricultural section, we have, 
for many years past, felt that this 
branch of our business was deserv- 
ing of all the study. and attention 
we could possibly give it. 

For the past six years, our bank 
has maintained a fieldman, familiar 
with agriculture and its problems, 
who spends most of his time in the 
field, visiting farmers and consult- 
ing with them. ’ 

This has resulted in many good 
agricultural or “barnyard loans,” 
as we term them. In the case of 
every barnyard loan application, 
an inspection and appraisal] is made 
and a recommendation is written 
up. Our appraisals are conservative 
and it has been our policy to loan 
up to one half of the appraised value 
of the livestock and one third of 
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machinery equipment. 

As there is quite a lot of dairying 
in this section of the country, which 
results in a monthly or semi- 
monthly income to our farmers, 
these loans are made on a monthly 
amortization basis. In many cases, 
an order is given the bank for the 
amount of the monthly payment 
which is deducted from the bor- 
rower’s check by the dairy products 
company and is mailed direct to 
the bank. These loans are made on 
a yearly basis, payable monthly, and 
at the end of that time, a new ap- 
praisal and mortgage is made up 
for the unpaid balance. 

We have the usual federal agen- 
cies to contend with here, but have 
experienced very little trouble 
from this source. We get most of 
the good loans and believe if the 
banks really get out and give the 
service, the average farmer would 


rather do business with the bank. 

Farming will undoubtedly be a 
large source of revenue after the 
war and we should do all we can 
to see that the business goes to the 
banks where it rightfully belongs. 
We believe that a great deal of 
good can be accomplished by visit- 
ing the farmer at his farm, and of 
course, making good, constructive 
loans with a well-planned liquida- 
tion program. The best way to com- 
pete with federal lending agencies 
is to make them unnecessary. 


This Seven-Point Plan 


1. The Bank designates an 
officer to serve as fieldman to 
visit its farmer customers. 


2. He inspects and appraises 
the farmer's property and ar- 
ranges for the loan. 


3. Loans up to one-half the 
value of livestock and one-third 
the value of equipment are made. 

4. The loans are amortized 
monthly. 


5. In many cases, the Dairy 
Products Co. is given an order 
to pay the bank the monthly in- 
stallments and deduct them from 
the milk check. 


6. The notes are made for a 


year, after which, a new ap- 
praisal is made. 


7. Not many good loans are 
taken away from this bank by 
the governmental lending agen- 
cies. 
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Machine Routine Speeds Up Operations 


By eliminating several hand operations, this bank 
gets an increased volume of items through its 
operating department in less time and at less cost. 


N SPITE of the fact that priorities 

have been necessary, we have 
been able to add to our machine 
equipment, and during 1943, made 
an addition which rounds out a 
machine routine which speeds up 
our operations to such an extent 
that we finish our work each day 
more easily. 

We have had a heavy labor turn- 
over. Most of our operators are girls 
now, but our machine routine has 
enabled us to eliminate a number of 
hand operations which required 
much more time than is now used 
with the machines. 

Each teller’s cage is provided with 
an automatic cashier, an adding 
machine, and a “Teller’s Window 
Machine.” The adding machines are 
so placed between cages that two 
tellers may use the same machine. 
Each one, however, has his own 
automatic cashier and his own 
“Window Machine.” 

The automatic cashier makes it 
possible to pay out change so fast 
that lines move away from our win- 
dows rapidly. In the same way, the 
adding machine saves time in case 
the teller needs to stop to add a 
bunch of checks. 

The Window Machine prints the 
total on the deposit slip, on a receipt 


By H. D. COTHRELL 


Assistant Cashier, Fort Wayne National Bank, 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


which is given to the customer, and 
on two tapes: one a master tape or 
teller’s blotter and the other a du- 
plicate tape which is torn off by the 
proof department whenever more 
work is needed. That is, this dupli- 
cate tape, with its total of the work 
taken by the proof department from 
a cage, goes along with the items to 
serve as a control, 


You will see from this that we 
have eliminated passbooks. Our 
checking account customers at first 
did not understand the advantages 
of this method, so we sent out a 
printed explanation to all custom- 
ers. Also, as the tellers had time or 
as officers had time, they explained 
that the printed receipt is much 
better than a passbook. In the first 
place, it is less bulk for the customer 
to carry. The customer doesn’t have 
to look up his passbook when he 
starts for the bank. The customer 
gets a printed amount on his receipt 





Why Work Goes Through This Bank Faster 


1. Each teller is provided with 
an automatic cashier which en- 
ables him to pay checks faster. 


2. Each two tellers have an 
adding machine to use between 
them. 


3. Each teller has a “Tellers 
Window Machine” on which, at 
one operation, he enters the 
amount received from a deposi- 
tor on the deposit ticket, on a 
master tape, on a duplicate tape 


which the proof department takes 
with the items several times a 
day, and on a customer’s receipt 
which serves in place of a pass- 
book entry. 

4. All items are distributed 
and sorted by I.B.M. proof ma- 
chines. 

5. Large batches of items are 
“bunched” and only their total 
entered on ledgers. 


6. Transit proof is speeded up. 


Each teller is provided with an automatic cashier for quick change making; a Teller's Window Machine which prints 
the amount of cash on a Teller’s cash ticket, and the total deposit on the deposit ticket, on a receipt, and on two 
tapes; and each two tellers have an adding machine. 
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Five Benefits Of Machine 
Receipts For Deposits 


1. The customer's receipt is a 
machine entry which cannot 
vary from the amount the teller 
enters on his tape. 


2. The deposit slip total is 
verified by a similar machine 
entry. — 

3. The amount of currency de- 


posited is entered by machine 
on a cash ticket. 


4. The teller enters the amount 
paid out on checks cashed by 
machine and the machine sup- 
plies a quick total at the end of 
the day. 


5. The cage is balanced in far 
less time than by the old method. 








which he can be sure is exactly the 
same amount as is entered on the 
teller’s blotter and on his ledger 
sheet. 

After our customers understood 
all of this, they began to appreciate 
it, and I am sure they have more 
confidence in these printed slips 
than they had in the pen-written 
passbook. 

The writing of the passbook en- 
tries is one of the hand operations 
we eliminated. The entry on the 
teller’s blotter is ancther hand oper- 
ation eliminated. So, obviously, our 
tellers can handle much more work 
in the same length of time, and the 
lines move more rapidly in the 
lobby. 

Perhaps our “Teller’s Window 
Machine” deserves a little more ex- 
planation. Every item: or cash re- 
ceived by the teller is entered on 
this machine. If cash is received in 
a deposit, a “teller’s cash ticket” is 
slipped into the machine and 
stamped with the amount at the 
same time that the amount is put 
on the master tape and duplicate 
tape. This machine also contains the 
teller’s number which is automati- 
cally placed on every item. 

Here another hand operation is 
saved. That is, the teller does not 
need to stamp each item with a 
rubber stamp containing his num- 
ber. 

A feature of the receipt given to 
the depositor is that his name does 
not appear on it. His deposit receipt 
does have an identiyfing number, 
however, which is automatically set 
up by the machine. The machine 
also automatically prints the date 
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and the initials of the bank. All of 
this also goes on the tape so that 
any depositor’s figures may be taken 
off the tape at any time. 

Every item is identified on the 
tape either as a deposit, a “cash in,” 
or a “cash out” item. Thus the tell- 
er’s blotter is automatically com- 
piled as the work of the day pro- 
ceeds, and he is ready to close his 
cage at any time by simply counting 
the cash. 

These Window Machines have 
locks, and when a teller leaves his 
cage, he locks his machine. Thus, no 
one else can make entries on it, and 
so, he is alone responsible for every 
item that goes through. The teller 
can take the total of checks cashed 
and the total of cash received and 





count the cash he has on hand to 
verify the accuracy of his day’s 
work. This is possible because every 
check that is cashed is put into the 
machine and the amount set up and 
printed on the check. 

When this check is handled in the 
operating department after that, 
everyone knows how much was paid 
out, and there is little danger of 
misreading the amount because the 
amount stamped by the machine is 
the amount our bookkeepers read. 
It is official, so far as we are con- 
cerned. The teller has time to care- 
fully verify the amount and his 
entry on the machine sets up the 
figure for everyone else to use. 

Before we had the machine, if 
there was any question about the 
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numerical amount on the check, the 
teller would carefully verify it by 
examining the written amount and 
would then enter the amount he 
paid out in pencil near to the nu- 
meral the customer had written. 
This was sometimes confusing and 
sometimes led to questions on the 
part of our customers. The stamped 
amount is much better because we 
know that, when that stamp is put 
on the check, it also goes on the tape 
to show that the money was paid 
out. 

The teller’s work can be audited 
by a control to which the auditor 
holds the key. 

The proof department is greatly 
aided by this new equipment. It can 
pick up items at any time and it has 
the control tape with the items so 
that it has something to balance 
against. The proof department is 
made up of four I.B.M. proof ma- 
chines, and everything goes through 
these machines: mail, clearings, and 
counter work. 

The machines distribute to the 
various other departments and to 
the books. They, in turn, provide 
control tapes to go with each batch 
of items. These machines save us 
all the time of hand sorting, hand 
listing, and proving, and they set up 
totals for the bookkeepers, which 
save much proving time. 

Posting time is also saved by sort- 
ing pay roll checks on the I.B.M. 
machines and furnishing the book- 
keepers with a total to be charged 
against the account. The bookkeep- 
ers themselves bunch checks if 
there are ten or more on a single 
account. 





All the work is greatly facilitated by the use of these 1.B.M. proof 
and distributing machines which furnish tapes with the items to both 
bookkeepers and transit operators. They also bunch payroll checks and 
give the bookkeeper totals with each bunch and the posting is then 


only one item on the statement. 


The. transit department clerk 
clears her items out of the I.B.M. 
machines at the close of the day’s 
business, These checks are endorsed 
by the I.B.M. All sorting for items 
going to various correspondent 
banks is eliminated as this has been 
done as the items are run through 
the I.B.M. machines. The tapes from 
the I.B.M.’s are attached to their re- 
spective batches of checks. The to- 
tals of these tapes are entered on 
the regular form cash letter. 

The totals of items on the various 
correspondent banks are picked up 
and proved to the master debit 





Bookkeepers receive a total with a tape that accompanies the items 
from the I.B.M. Proof Machine. These machines also sort payroll checks 
into batches and the bookkeepers post only the totals of the batches. 


sheet. The out-of-town checks are 
then ready to be mailed. You can 
see from this routine that the ma- 
chine is a terrific time saver as far 
as sorting and re-running the tran- 
sit items is concerned. 

These six features have greatly 
speeded up our work, and we are 
very much convinced that we will 
continue to avoid as much hand 
work as possible even when help is 
more plentiful. 


Employers Deposit Payroll 
Checks 


A plan was originated in Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, for the convenience 
of employees and faculty members 
of the university, whereby their pay 
checks are delivered by the bursar 
directly to the bank for deposit, and 
an advice is sent to the individual 
by mail. 

This arrangement was further 
offered, with the consent and co- 
operation of employers, to the em- 
ployees of a number of firms hav- 
ing large payrolls. 

Direct delivery of weekly and 
monthly pay checks in this manner 
provides a great convenience to cus- 
tomers who find it difficult to reach 
the bank during the noon hour or 
at other rush periods to deposit 
their pay checks. At the same time, 
the bank meets another “peak- 
load” problem by thus saving teller 
time and reducing lobby congestion 
on heavy payroll dates.—O. B. Lov- 
ell, Comptroller, First National 
Bank, Madison, Wis. 
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We Simplified Charges 
And Reduced The Computation Cost 


When as many as twelve steps are needed to compute a 
service charge, the cost is too great. Furthermore, most 
banks have learned that their charges may be increased 
when the schedule is simplified as it was in Grand Island. 


HEN we had plenty of help, 
we didn’t worry so much about 
the fact that 12 steps were required 
to compute our service charges. 
However, when our workers began 
to leave, it was impressed upon us 
that much more work was necessary 
to compute the service charges than 
was justified. So, we studied the 
matter and talked over a simplified 
charge with the other banks in 
Grand Island. The result was that 
our Clearing House Committee de- 
vised a charge which could be com- 
puted in 5 steps instead of 12. 
That was an important saving in 
cost to us, but perhaps I should also 
mention the equally pleasing result 
in income. The new charge has 
brought us 250% more income than 
the old charge yielded. 
Our old charge schedule included 
an earnings credit which was com- 
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By W. T. GREEN 


Assistant Vice President, First National Bank, 
Grand Island, Nebraska 


puted on the average daily book 
balance. Obviously, it required con- 
siderable time to compute the aver- 
age daily balance at the end of the 
month. 

Then from this, we deducted float. 
It required another computation to 
determine the amount of float, and 
still a third one to deduct the float 
from the average book balance. 

The next step was to deduct 25% 
as reserve. The result from that 
computation was called “loanable 
balance.” On this loanable balance, 
we allowed earnings at 1%%, ob- 
viously, more than the money was 
actually producing for the bank. 

These total earnings were then set 


Do Service Charge Credits Violate Regulation Q? 


I have been quite interested, as you no doubt have been, in the new emphasis placed on 
the Federal Reserve Bank Regulation Q. The Board has decreed that a bank cannot absorb any 
exchange charges for an account, regardless of how large it is, as this is interpreted to mean 
that a bank is paying interest on demand deposits. 

If this is the case, how can anyone justify a bank allowing a credit on balances for the 
purpose of paying cost and overhead on a checking account? 

There is just as much logic, in my judgment, to interpret the allowing of a credit on check- 
ing account balances for the purpose of servicing an account, as there is in absorbing the 
exchange charges on out-of-town items. 

According to this interpretation, if a country bank had a deposit of $500,000 in its city 
correspondent bank and an item in the collection department cost the city bank five cents, 
this bank could not absorb it regardless of the large profitable balance.—R. M. Moehn, Presi- 
dent, Commercial Savings Bank, Carroll, lowa. 


Experiences With Simplified 
Service Charge Schedules 


off at the right on the analysis 
charge slip, and we proceeded to 
compute the charges. We had a fee 
of three cents each for all ledger 
entries. Thus, we had to count not 
only the debits but also the credits, 
and enter these at three cents each. 

To this, we added one cent each 
for all payroll orders or treasurer’s 
drafts. 

Then we added $1 per month as 
administrative expense. 

The total of these three charge 
items was then set down, under the 
earnings credit, and the earnings 
credit was deducted from the 
charges to get the net loss to the 
bank for the period. 

If the earnings credit for the pre- 
vious month was larger than the 
charges, we, of course, did not send 
the customer an analysis slip. But if 
there was an amount due us repre- 
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senting the net loss for the period, 
we sent the analysis to the customer, 
after deducting it from his account. 

After discussing our situation in 
our clearing house meetings for sev- 
eral months, we finally decided upon 
a simplified schedule. Instead of us- 
ing the average balance, we now use 
the lowest balance of the month; 
and instead of allowing an earnings 
credit of 142% per month, we allow 
an earnings credit of ten cents per 
$100 per month, or one-tenth of 1%. 
This reduced the earnings credit 
tremendously in most cases, and it 
also reduced the work tremen- 
dously. 








12 STEPS 


Needed In Computing The 
Old Charge 


1. Daily average balance was 
computed. 

2. Float was computed and 
deducted from the daily average 
balance. 

3. Then 25% of this was de- 
ducted as reserve. 

4. The result was labeled 
“Loanable balance”. 

5. Then 114% of this amount 
was computed as the earnings 
to be allowed the customer as a 
credit for the bank’s use of his 
money . 

6. Ledger entries were count- 
ed and charges computed at 
three cents each. 

7. Payroll orders and treas- 
urer’s drafts were counted and 
added to the charge at one cent 
each. 

8. An administrative expense 
charge of $1 was added. 

9. The earnings credit was 
then deducted from the total of 
the three charges. 

10. The remainder was then 
entered as the net loss for the 
period. 

11. This loss was charged to 
the customer's account. 

12. An analysis slip was then 
made, containing all the above 
items and filed with the paid 
checks to be delivered to the de- 
positor. 
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Experiences With Simplified 
Service Charge Schedules 





In our clearing house discussions, 
some of our members argued that 
the loanable balance really is the 
average balance. We then asked 
each other how much of this loan- 
able balance was actually earning 
money for the bank. We all agreed 
that not a very large percentage was 
actually loaned. Even if we com- 
pared the loans with the lowest bal- 
ance, we discovered that not as 
much as the lowest balance of the 
month was actually loaned—even 
when float and reserves were de- 
ducted. Consequently, our banks 
were not earning as much as they 
were paying the customers. 

We were paying out in earnings 
credits more than we were actually 
taking in from loans on the indi- 
vidual account balance. So, we con- 
cluded that, allowing a credit on the 
lowest balance was more fair than 
allowing it on the average balance, 
and it certainly reduced the amount 
of computing time tremendously. 

We finally agreed upon a credit of 
ten cents per $100 per month, or 
one-tenth of 1%. This is easy to 
compute because all that is neces- 
sary is to point off three places to 
the left. 

We agreed upon a charge of three 
cents per check drawn or deposit 
made and three cents per out-of- 
town check cashed or deposited. 

In our old schedule, we made‘a 
different rate on payroll orders and 
treasurer’s drafts. We charged only 
one cent per item for those, whereas 
we were charging three cents per 
item on regular checks. As a matter 
of fact, it cost us more time and 
more money to handle payroll or- 
ders and treasurer’s drafts than it 
did to handle regular checks. We 
had to run totals, notify the com- 
pany, wait for a check and then 
enter that. In short, we were doing 
some of the work the customer 
should do in his own office. As a 
matter of fact, we are now trying to 
discourage the use of items drawn 
on the treasurer of a corporation, or 
as they are frequently called “pay- 
able through” items. 

We reduced the maintenance-of- 
account charge from $1 to 50 cents. 

When we computed the charges 
the first month after this new sched- 
ule was put into effect, we discov- 
ered that we had two and one-half 
times as much money for the bank 
as we had before. 

Customers did not complain. In 


order to inform the customer who 
wanted to audit his charge, we pub- 
lished a pamphlet announcing the 
change, but we did not compare the 
new schedule with the old one—we 
merely showed how simple the new 
schedule is and how easy it is for a 
customer to audit his charge or to 
make his own computation. 

The twelve steps required to com- 
pute the old charge are shown in a 
panel herewith. As a contrast with 
this, the five steps now required to 
compute the charge under the sim- 
plified schedule are also shown. 

With our simplified schedule, it is 
not necessary to make out an analy- 
sis sheet to give to the customer. 
All we need to do is to deduct the 
service charge from his account. He 
has an itemization of our schedule 
and can quickly check this service 
charge item if he thinks it is not 
correct. 





S STEPS 


In Computing The New 
Charge 


1. The earnings credit is de- 
termined by pointing off three 
places to the left on the lowest 
balance of the month. 

2. The number of ledger en- 
tries (debits and credits) plus the 
number of out-of-town checks 
cashed or deposited is multiplied 
by three cents. 

3. To this total a 50 cent 
“maintenance-of-account” charge 
is added. 

4. From this total charge is 
deducted the earnings credit to 
get the net charge. 

5. The net charge is entered as 
a debit on the customer's state- 
ment. 





The greatest savings we made in 
simplifying our schedule were the 
elimination of a float charge and 
the use of the lowest balance instead 
of the average balance 

Our Clearing House has revised 
another rule -which saves us all a 
lot of time. We now return dishon- 
ored items the day after receipt in- 
stead of on the same day. This 
allows us to delay our posting and 
let the overdrafts turn up automati- 
cally. We hope that this plan will 
soon become a nation-wide prac- 
tice. 
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How To Speak Effectively 





4. How To Organize Your Speech 


Several A, I. B. classes are using this course of lessons. It is avail- 
able only in Bankers Monthly. We do not have reprints, but this 
copy may be used by the teacher. The students can take notes. 


HE first requirement an audience 

makes of a speaker is that he get 
its attention. 

After the listeners have been 
waked up long enough to look at 
the speaker and find out more or 
less what he is talking about, the 
next reaction is to wonder why the 
subject of his talk should interest 
them—what it has to do with their 
lives and their problems. 

If the speaker is able to show the 
audience why his message is im- 
portant to them—how it has a bear- 
ing on their own work—the next 
thing an audience wants is for the 
speaker to take a definite stand on 
his proposition and state the essence 
of his idea. 


Immediately thereafter, the audi- 
ence wants to have some proof, some 
explanation, illustrations. They 
want to know when, where, how, 
it has been done or will work, They 
want facts! 


By the time the speaker has illus- 
trated his point and explained it to 
their satisfaction, each man in the 
audience is beginning to wonder 
what he is supposed to do about it. 

Thus, to satisfy the natural se- 
quence of audience reactions, you 
have five jobs to do in making a 
persuasive speech—and in this 
order: 

. Get attention. 

. Arouse interest. 
. Take a stand. 

. Get to the facts. 
. Ask for action. 


or WN 


Get Attention 


Picture a famous comedian slink- 
ing across a darkened stage. Sud- 
denly from offstage is heard a great 
crashing and banging. Some clumsy 
stage hand has knocked down a pile 
of boxes, The comedian turns to the 
startled audience and _ whispers: 
“Mice!” Attention-getting? Yes! 

Having obtained the attention of 
your audience with your opening 
words, the next thing your listeners 
say to themselves is, “What does 
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By EDMUND MOTTERSHEAD 


Dean, American Institute of Human Relations, 
Chicago, Illinois 


this mean to us?” You have previ- 
ously found out who composed your 
audience for just this purpose. 
Knowing their needs and desires, 
you are now in a position to show 
them why your message is of vital 
interest, just what desire of theirs 
it satisfies. 

Answer that question of your 
audience, “What does it mean to 
me?” 


Take A Stand 


Senator Connally of Texas is cred- 
ited with the remark: “If there is 
one thing I hate, it’s a fellow who 
straddles the fence. Let him either 
take a definite stand on one side or 
the other, or else remove the fence 
entirely so nobody knows where 
he stands!” 


Get To The Facts 


Rudyard Kipling has a little verse 
that goes like this: 

“T have six honest serving men: 
They taught me all I knew. 
Their names are How and 

What and When 
And Why and Where and Who.” 
In presenting facts to your listen- 
ers, bear in mind that you can take 
advantage of five basic elements of 
interest in the material itself. 





The Organization Plan 


1. You need to plan your talk 
so that your audience will accept 
your message because they 
want to. 

2. The master formula for 
organizing a persuasive talk is: 


A. Get attention! 
B. Arouse interest! 
C. Take a stand! 
D. Get to the facts! 
E. Ask for action! 


1. The vital (The basic wants of 

your audience). 

2. The familiar (Common expe- 

riences, imagery). 

3. The concrete (Specific num- 

bers, facts, cases). 

4. The varied (Different types of 

facts). 

5. The novel (Something new and 

different). 

At this point, your audience is 
thinking, “Fine. You got my atten- 
tion. It has been interesting. I can 
see where it is important to me. 
You know definitely what you are 
talking about. But where do we go 
from here? Just what can we do 
about it? What do you want us to 
do? Have you a plan? What can 
we do?” 


Ask For Action 


Sometimes you will have built a 
highly emotional speech around a 
general topic such as a principle of 
morality or trait of character, and 
the action from your audience is 
implied but not stated or asked for. 

Sometimes you close by throwing 
down a challenge and leaving the 
answer to the imagination of the 
audience. Sometimes you simply 
assume that the audience knows 
what is expected and will go out 
and do it. But—nine times out of ten 
you will get the best results by tell- 
ing them what you want. 

The dreamer who does not trans- 
mute his thoughts into actions ends 
in futility. The speaker who has 
made an effective speech up to the 
point of close and then quits cold 
is in the same spot as the “smooth” 
salesman who forgot to ask for the 
order when all else had failed. 

The audience is composed of 
about 300 salesmanagers from di- 
versified industries in one great city. 
It is a luncheon meeting. You have 
been given a few minutes to talk 
to these hard driving businessmen 
on the subject of “Chivalry ... yes- 
terday and today.” 

You have brought with you the 
helmet from an ancient suit of steel 
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Al well-organized speech answers the questions that come into the minds of the 
listeners almost as soon as the questions arise. 


armor—headpiece, visor, and all. 
When your name is called, you rise, 
look them over a moment, and then 
raise the old helmet above your 
head in plain view. 

“Can any of you men here tell me 
what this is?” 

“Looks like a _ spittoon upside 
down!” shouts one. 

“Helmet,” “Casque,” “Armor,” cry 
others. 

“Right,” you say. “This is a hel- 
met borrowed from the ‘Field Mu- 
seum. It came from England and is 
said to have been made in the elev- 
enth century. It probably saw action 
against the Saracens in the Cru- 
sades.” (You put it on and lower 
the visor.) 

“What does chivalry mean to you 
men today?” (You raise the visor 
and say it again.) “What does chiv- 
alry mean to you men today? Prob- 
ably very little. Maybe you think of 
it as a set of outworn rules for gal- 
lantry when speaking with ladies. 
Maybe it all sounds as foolish as 
this helmet looks here today. Could 
it mean dollars of extra profits to 
you? You doubt it. But it can! 

“The chivalry of this eleventh- 
century helmet can put extra profits 
in your cash registers. Not the 
chivalry of gossip with fair ladies, 
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nor the wiles and songs of the trou- 
badors, but the hard chivalry of the 
battlefield points the way.” (You 
take off the casque.) 

“It all lies in the handling of the 
visor. (You raise and lower it a few 
times.) In the days when this head- 
piece was its wearer’s safeguard 
against sudden death, that visor was 
opened only when no danger was 
near, only when its wearer was 
either alone or in the company of a 
friend. Life was rough, and the bat- 
tle was to the strong. To raise the 
visor to a stranger was a sign of 
friendly intention—offered the be- 
ginning of an understanding. 

“Today you hard-bitten, over- 
worked, harrassed fellows have 
been sold an idea called “competi- 
tion.” The battle today is to the 
strong. Up until recently, high pres- 
sure was the order of the day. In 
dealing with your competitors, with 
your salesmen, even with your cus- 
tomers, the visor is down most of 
the time. 

“T did not come here with a pana- 
cea for getting more work out of 
salesmen or more orders out of cus- 
tomers. I could say to you, ‘Smile at 
a man today, and his checkbook will 
smile back tomorrow!’ But it won’t 
—and I won't. 


“I say to you—put a smile on your 
face today and hold it there until 
you honestly want to be a friend 
to your fellow men, 

“Raise those scowls. Relax those 
determined go-getter chins. Open 
your visors to the world and let 
your friendliness show through. If 
you want to be a friend, you will 
be one—if you show your friendli- 
ness. If you want friends, you will 
have them—if you show your 
friendliness first. 

Remember Wilbur D. Nesbit’s 
little verse: 

“The thing that goes the farthest 
Toward making life worthwhile, 
That costs the least, and does 

the most, 

Is just a friendly smile.” 


In this five-minute talk, you made 
use of the five-step formula for ef- 
feciively organizing your ideas in a 
speech of persuasion. 

Now that we have seen the need 
for good organization in a speech of 
persuasion, and have also examined 
the master formula for the persua- 
sive talk, you need one thing more: 
a definite technique for making each 
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Schedule For The Ten 
Chapters In This Series 


1. How To Decide What To Say 
April, 1944 
2. How To Study Your Audience 
May, 1944 
. How To Analyze What You 
Know About Your Subject 
June, 1944 
. How To Organize Your 
Speech 
July, 1944 
. How To Put Your Speech Into 
Final Form 
August, 1944 
. How To Speak Without Prep- 
aration 
September, 1944 
. How To Prepare On An As- 
signed Subject 
October, 1944 
. How To Impress Your Audi- 
ence .- 
November, 1944 
. How To Modulate Your Voice 
To Create Desired Effects 
December, 1944 
. How To Speak Effectively 
On The Radio 
January, 1945 
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Where The Minimum Balance 


For Earnings Credits Originated 


The author read an article on page 113 of March, 1944, Bank- 
ers Monthly telling of an earnings credit based on minimum 
balances and wrote the editor to say that he believed the mini- 
mum balance idea originated in Gloucester, March 1, 1941. He 
here tells how this plan was devised and operated with success. 


E, IN this city, are quite proud 

of the fact that (we believe) 
we are the first group of banks to 
adopt earnings credits based on the 
minimum monthly balance. These 
credits were originally adopted as 
of March 1, 1941. 

The plan was discussed for almost 
a year before we finally put it into 
effect and some concessions were 
made in order to get the board of 
directors in each of the three banks 
to agree. Furthermore, a very con- 
siderable amount of time was put 
in on the preparation of the circular 
announcing the charge to make it 
as understandable as possible for 
our depositors and to convince them 
of the fairness of it. 

We have had-no public reaction 
on the change, and in cases where 
questioned, the depositor was easily 
satisfied after we explained the idea 
to him. 

One of the principal features 
which was in our minds all the way 
through our meetings, was the 
elimination of a material amount of 
work occasioned by the elaborate 
analysis system which had been 
installed in some of the larger banks 
in the country, and in fact by many 
of the medium sized banks. The 
installation of such system in our 
local banks would have occasioned 
the employment of at least one 
extra person in each bank which 
would have reduced the income 
received by the amount of salary 
of one person. 

The computation of our present 
charges is done by the girls in the 
bookkeeping department in their 
odd moments each day, so that it 
is not possible for me to state the 
actual amount of time spent. 

In our own bank, we keep the 
computation on the stub of the 
statement, so that we do not have 
any additional files for analysis. It is 
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By W. H. OTIS 


Vice President, Gloucester Safe Deposit and 
Trust Co., Gloucester, Mass. 


Five Facts Favoring Service 
Allowance On Minimum 
Balances Instead Of On 
Average Balances 


1. No customer complained 
when a service allowance was 
made on minimum balance in- 
stead of on average balance. 

2. It costs the bank less to 
compute the monthly charge. 

3. It would require one extra 
employee per bank (resources 
from three to eight million) if the 
old analysis schedule were 
used. 

4. Charges are now computed 
by the bookkeepers in what 
would otherwise be idle time. 

5. Many accounts have high 
balances a few days each month 
and low balances at the end of 
the month—banks cannot lend 
balances for a few days only. 


always easy to compute any charge 
by referring to the statement for 
the month on which it is based. The 
accumulated totals of number of 
checks drawn, number of deposits 
and items on deposit slips are kept 
up-to-date during the month, so 
that at the end of the month, that 
part of the work is completed. 

We do not put through the actual 
charge until about the 15th of the 
following month which allows 
plenty of time for the computation 
during the spare time of the girls 
during that period. 

I never could see the justice of 


allowing credit on an average bal- 
ance. In reviewing our accounts 
before the change was instituted, 
we found that there were many 
cases, particularly with retail stores, 
where a large balance would be 
built up the first part of the month 
and then drawn down to a very 
nominal amount the last part of the 
month. This would happen month 
after month, and there seemed to 
be no reason why such a depositor 
should be given credit for a balance 
which remained in the bank for only 
a few days. There is no way a bank 
can invest funds for only a few days. 

Practically all the banks (in this 
part of the country at least) com- 
pute interest on a savings deposit 
only after allowing for deposits 
made after the lowest balance and 
previous to the interest date, and 
there certainly has been no com- 
plaint about that, although based 
on a minimum balance for six 
months. 

The argument that the banks do 
not show any decrease in total de- 
posits during the month does not 
seem to warrant the elimination of 
charges on a non-profitable account. 
The cost per item can be adjusted 
to fit the case of any one bank. 

We are sure that we are the first 
group of banks to institute this idea 
in this part of the country and we 
were given special dispensation by 
our local clearing house association 
to try it out. On the basis of this 
experience, it has been adopted by 
all the banks in the clearing house 
group which consists of 13 banks 
in the North Shore area of this 
state, all of whom are very much 
pleased with it. 

It, of course, has also spread to 
other banks in the state, and as I 
understand, it has been adopted in 
many other states. 


(Continued on page 323) 
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Tested Ideas In A Few Words 


Stamp Teller Number 
Near Center Of Check 


Tellers should stamp their num- 
ber near the center of the checks 
they receive. If they will do this, it 
will prevent much cash checking. 

If checks are stamped “just any 
place,” they often obliterate the 
numeral amount. 


Scratch Pads Save 
Stationery 


To help save on the stationery 
bill, one bank has a few scratch 
pads placed in convenient places 
for the customers as well as for the 
employees. Otherwise, most per- 
sons pick up a pad of checks or a 
pad of deposit tickets to figure on. 
This will make figuring easier and 
will save stationery. 


No “Peaks” In Proving 


One bank observes a daily cut- 
off in its deposit proof work at 
2:30, thus controlling the volume 
of items which need be handled in 
the current day. The balance of the 
deposit proving is undertaken on 
the following morning, and such 


heldover deposits are thus treated 
as next-day business. This is ac- 
complished by operating a general 
ledger control for the amount of 
cash contained in the held-over 
deposits and which the tellers have 
accounted for on the day the de- 
posits were received. 

This plan is unique for its pur- 
pose, since it permits equalizing the 
load with the succeeding day, and 
places the surplus portion in the 
hands of the proof clerks next 
morning when they are fresh and 
free from fatigue, The “finish” time 
each day is thus made more uni- 
form, quite irrespective of the peak 
day.—O. B. Lovell, comptroller, 
First National Bank, Madison, Wis. 


Are Your Employees 
Satisfied? 


While a condition of continual 
complaint is not at all desirable in 
any office, if employees never make 
complaints regarding equipment 
and supplies, that is also a sign that 
something is wrong. 

Employees should take an in- 
terest in what they use and should 
be ready with suggestions or com- 
plaints when they find something 
that is not operating to the best 


advantage. Give these complaints 
and suggestions careful considera- 
tion and act upon every one that 
you believe will improve the oper- 
ation of your institution. 


Staples Should Replace 
Pins And Clips 


One bank finds that small wire- 
type stapling machines are better 
than clips or pins for tellers to use 
in fastening together deposit tickets, 
or for fastening the adding machine 
tape on the ticket. Clips or pins 
come off easily and, in the case of 
clips, a ticket is easily fastened to 
another one, making the teller short 
that ticket and, of course, throw- 
ing him out of balance. As for cost, 
the staples usuaily come cheaper 
than pins or. clips. 


A Passbook Entry 
Time Saver 


Clip off the upper right-hand 
corner of each passbook sheet as it 
gets full. Then you can turn to the 
correct place in the passbook to 
make current entries without the 
loss of time. 


First Endorsements On Face Of Check 


We have been very much interested in the articles in your Bankers Monthly on check forms. We have the same ex- 
perience as other bankers in loss of time in listing and checking this vast array of ill-formed checks. 

We think bankers should do something about this, by encouraging their customers to use better forms for checks. 
So we have introduced a new form for our pocket and counter checks, and are enclosing a sample. 

If all checks were arranged for the first endorser to endorse on the face of the check, it certainly would eliminate 
a great many irregular endorsements, for you can plainly see the payee’s name and endorsement at a glance 
without turning the check over and over to see that each letter is correct.—James A. Peterson, cashier, Farmers & 
Merchants State Bank, Darlington, Indiana. 
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Five Officers Express Views 
On Reducing Wires On Return Items 


Previous articles in Bankers Monthly on this subject 
have stimulated thought, and some recent letters on the 
subject here reproduced add further to the conviction 
that many unnecessary telegrams have been sent. 


HERE is no question that a bank 

should give whatever service its 
customers ask for, if it can, and if 
customers ask for wires, that indi- 
cates a willingness to pay for them, 
and then wires should be requested 
of correspondent banks. 

However, the fact remains that 
very few customers ask for wires, 
and very few would ask for them if 
they knew that they could get this 
service, 

F. M. Baker, asst. cashier of the 
Idaho First National Bank, Boise, 
Idaho, expresses himself very fully 
on the various phases of this sub- 
ject as follows: 

“We have had customers com- 
plain when they were asked to pay 
for wires on dishonored items. Il: 
the greater majority. of cases, there 
are several wires to be paid for on 
a single dishonored item, and we 
believe it is an unnecessary expense 
to our customers, who are not 
familiar with the present wire in- 
structions. 

“We are of the opinion it would 
be better to ask for wire advice of 
non-payment only when our de- 
positors request such information. 
We also believe that such items 
should bear a stamped notation 
‘Wire non-payment only to the first 
bank endorser’ 

“Such instructions stamped ‘Wire’ 
on cash letters would not be satis- 
factory, as it is often necessary to 
route items through correspondent 
banks other than drawee banks for 
payment, and the correspondent 
bank may neglect to record such 
instructions on their outgoing cash 
letters. 

“If such a plan was universally 
adopted, we believe it should be 
given sufficient publicity so that it 
will be generally understood by the 
greater majority of bank customers. 
We also believe that a pamphlet 
setting forth our reasons for adopt- 
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By F. M. BAKER 
and Others 


ing such a plan should be enclosed 
with each bank statement at least 
thirty days before its adoption.” 

It appears that a system has 
grown up among banks by which 
they originally intended to render 
a prompter service to customers, 
but which was not thoroughly ex- 
plained or sold to the customer. 
Customers receiving the bill for 
several wires (due to the fact that 
each cash letter has an instruction, 


Arguments Favoring Wires 
On All Dishonored Items 
Over $500 


1. Some customers wish to 
have prompt notification of non- 
payment of items deposited. 

2. The bank is prevented 
from allowing the withdrawal of 
uncollected funds if promptly 
notified of dishonor. 


Suggestions For Eliminating 
Unnecessary Wires 


1. In place of “Wire non-pay- 
ment of items $500 and over”, 
print on cash letters: “Wire non- 
payment to first endorsing bank 
only on items which appear to 
be fraudulent.” 

2. Print on deposit tickets: 
“Wires on dishonored items will 
be requested only when cus- 
tomer asks for them,” and on 
transit letters: ‘Wire first endors- 
ing bank only on items stamped 
Ww.” 


“Wire non-payment of items $500 
and over”) are disturbed. 

It would be just as easy to have 
the notice of dishonor go to the first 
endorsing bank. This would save 
expense and a great deal of time 
for the intermediary banks. How- 
ever, Mr. Baker emphasizes the 
point that the customer should be 
the one to decide whether a wire 
is needed or not. 

Edmund J. Tuety, vice president 
and secretary of the Lincoln-Alli- 
ance Bank and Trust Company of 
Rochester, New York, has this to 
say: 

“The complaints from our cus- 
tomers covering charges for tele- 
grams on dishonored checks are 
few, especially when the situation 
is explained to them. We add twen- 
ty-five cents to the wire charge 
covering service. 

“We favor continuing the present 
practice of wiring on items of $500 
and over, but we also would favor 
wiring non-payment only to first 
bank endorser. For the month of 
June only eight wires were received 
covering unpaid items We believe 
attempting to stamp items sepa- 
rately or expecting our customers 
to ask for a wire would only result 
in confusion and misunderstanding 
and add more work to our Transit 
Department.” 

While he says that complaints 
are few, he adds “especially when 
the situation is explained to them”, 
which means that explanations are 
necessary. In other words, this is 
just one more piece of evidence that 
customers do not understand or 
appreciate the need for wires 07 
dishonored items. 

That this expense of wiring is 
often added to the expense of the 
bank is indicated by a letter from 
Max von Schrader, cashier of the 
Union Bank and Trust Company, 

(Continued on page 321) 
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What Information Should Be Given 
To Credit Bureaus? 


Here are the expressions of ten bankers from which 
a policy may be formed. Evidently, most banks 
supply only credit information of a general nature. 


FTER reading a “Declaration 

of Secrecy” signed by each 
employee of the First National 
Bank of Palm Beach, Fla. on page 
366 of our August issue, Hal Vin- 
cent, president of State Savings 
Bank of Otsego, Mich., wrote as 
follows: 

“The inclosure was clipped from 
the August issue of the Bankers 
Monthly. I wish you would en- 
deavor to ascertain from not only 
the First National Bank in Palm 
Beach but from several other bank- 
ers what their policy has been with 
regard to disclosing information as 
to their borrowers and other cus- 
tomers when applied for by the 
local Credit Bureau. 

“Our advertisements assure a 
client that his affairs are treated 
with the utmost secrecy, yet we find 
ourselves reporting to the Credit 
Bureau certain information which 
we are not sure the customer might 
want us to divulge. 

“T would like very much to know 
what other banks are doing about 
this.” 

This question was submitted to 
bankers in five states and the fol- 
lowing extracts from their replies 
give a good cross-section of the 
policies employed in various places. 


“It is true that we ask our of- 
l. ficers and employees to sign 
our Declaration of Secrecy and 
then, when a Credit Bureau writes 
or telephones for information about 
our customers, we do give them 
limited information, such as, that 
they have borrowed from us; that 
their payments are prompt, slow or 
no good, or that their account is 
satisfactory with a balance ranging 
in two, three, four or five figures, 
whatever the case may be. Also, 
that we have known them for a cer- 
tain length of time. 
“Some banks charge for this 
service, but we do not, believing 
that if we did make a charge, then 
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the information we give the Credit 
Bureau should be more definite and 
possibly they could hold us to the 
facts given.”—R. E. Conn, vice 
president, First National Bank in 
Palm Beach, Palm Beach, Fla. 


e, “It has always been our pol- 
. icy in replying to these in- 
quiries, to give an expression 
regarding the reputation and char- 
acter of the client inquired about, 
and perhaps in a very general way 
refer to his financial standing. We 
have never given out definite fig- 
ures or any detailed information 
regarding a customer to these in- 
quiries; and we have never had 
any unfortunate experiences as a 
result. 

“It seems to me if this policy is 
followed, it is about all that these 
credit bureaus can expect.”’—P. D. 
Beaulieu, president, Austin State 
Bank, Austin, Minn. 


“T have a plaque on my desk, 
.» saying that we check credit 


through the Credit Bureau. 

“Time was when we hesitated to 
do this, but we have come to the 
belief that a forthright statement of 
our position is better in the long 
run and that when people know 
that we are thorough in checking 
the credit of our borrowers they, as 
depositors, have a higher regard 
for our bank.”—W. C. Gschwend, 
exec. vice president & cashier, Alton 
Banking & Trust Company, Alton, 
Ill. 


“This bank in giving infor- 
» mation regarding any of its 
depositors, unless we have instruc- 
tions in writing from that depositor, 
refrains from entering into detail 
in regard to his borrowings and his 
bank account and then state that the 
information given is without liabil- 
ity to the bank or any of its officers.” 
Oscar Rogers, cashier, Hubbard 
State Bank, Bad Axe, Mich. 


(Continued on page 310) 


The Policies Of Ten Banks 


1. Only limited information is 
given such as: “A borrower who 
has made prompt payments”; 
“Has a satisfactory account with 
a balance of four figures”; 
“Have known him for ten years”. 


2. No definite figures or de- 
tailed information will be given 
—only general expressions on 
character and financial stand- 
ing. 

3. “We check credits through 
the Credit Bureau and let our 
customers know it.” 


4. No specific information is 
given without instructions from 
customer. 


5. No confidential information 
is given to anyone. 


6. The customer is contacted 
before information is given out. 


7. No information whatever is 
given to the Credit Bureau. 


8. Only general statements 
are made regarding customers. 


9. “We try to say only those 
things about a customer which 
he would like to have us say.” 


10. The Credit Bureau uses in- 
formation with discretion, but 
only general statements are 
given out. 
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“It is our policy not to give 
5. out to anyone confidential 
information on any of our custom- 
ers except in a general way.”— 
R. M. Jurs, cashier, First National 
Bank, Barrington, Ill. 


“Credit information has al- 

» ways been a rather delicate 

subject with us. However, we have 
adopted the following policy. 

“We never disclose credit infor- 
mation to out-of-town customers 
unless the customary fee of 25 cents 
accompanies the request. And when 
we receive such a request, it has 
been our custom to, first of all, con- 
tact the debtor and find out whether 
or not he wishes us to extend this 
information to the creditor. If he 
does, then we feel perfectly free to 
give the best information we have, 
and that is always taken from his 
financial statement which we must 
have on file. After giving this infor- 
mation, we disclose our comments 
as to whether or not we feel the 
information has been somewhat ex- 
tended or is quite accurate. 

“The greatest problem we have 
in small communities such as 
Beaver Dam, is that, the Credit 
Bureau is operated by the local 
Chamber of Commerce. We, there- 
fore, have established the policy of 
not giving out any information 
whatsoever. First of all, the Credit 
Bureau is manned by totally local 
talent that are on the job for a 
month or two, then change to an- 
other job, and of course, informa- 
tion given locally then, becomes 
almost public. 

“We established this policy sev- 
eral years ago, as to the local situa- 
tion, and find that as far as we are 
concerned, it has worked out favor- 
ably for us. Our customers cer- 
tainly feel that their affairs are 
treated with the utmost secrecy.— 
H. C. Reckner, Cashier, Farmers 
State Bank, Beaver Dam, Wis. 

“We do not hesitate to report 
a. any bad experience. On a 
good customer, we report our rela- 
tionship “satisfactory.” So often, the 
inquiry covers parties well known 
to the writer, due to the size of the 
bank. We never give the credit 
bureau financial statements or to 
my knowledge any personal infor- 
mation.”—P. J. Ross, cashier, Cen- 
tral National Bank, Battle Creek, 


Mich. 

“We realize that it has taken 
8. considerable persuasion and 
assurance on the part of bankers to 
have our customers disclose fully 
their financial position without feel- 
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ing that the information will be 
divulged to others. 

“We have this thought constantly 
in mind when answering credit in- 
quiries, and have adopted the policy 
of giving rather general financial 
information that should convey a 
recommendation for credit in line 
with the customer’s actual financial 
condition.” — Carl Schmitz, vice 
president and cashier, The Old 
Second National Bank, Aurora, IIl. 

“To me the whole issue rests 
QO. upon the delicate determina- 
tion on the part of the banker as to 
whether he is giving information 
which his client wishes him to give 
and which will be helpful to him, 
or whether he is assisting a creditor 
to obtain information which would 
be used in forcing collection. 

“We always endeavor to deter- 
mine just which of the two cases 
exist behind credit inquiries and 
endeavor to say the things about 
our client which he would like to 
have said, always providing, of 
course, that they are consistent with 
the facts and our own experience. 

“We feel that we are in the posi- 
tion somewhat similar to the attor- 
ney, and that we are possessed of 
valuable and intimate information 
which is confidential in its nature 
and that if by the proper use of 
this information we can be of assist- 
ance to our customer, we feel free 
to provide such information as 
would normally be given in response 
to a credit inquiry. 

“Tf, on the other hand, the source 
of the inquiry appears to be of some 
other nature and cause, then such 
information as is given is limited 
to general data which might be 
available to the public. We believe, 
therefore, that all outside credit 
inquiries should be handled by a 
senior officer who is closely in touch 
with the affairs of the customer 
about whom inquiry is made, and 
we endeavor to treat all inquiries 
for the greatest protection and as- 
sistance of our customer.”—H. F. 
Conklin, vice president and cashier, 
Security National Bank, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


“We have a very active 
10. credit bureau in this city and 
our bank uses it extensively in our 
small loan business. Its officers, on 
the other hand, call us for informa- 
tion from time to time where a cus- 
tomer has given our name as ref- 
erence. 
“We are very careful to confine 
our information to generalities and 
not to specific amounts or balances. 


We have found that our local credit 
bureau uses any information it gets 
with discretion and we have never 
had any complaints.”—D. J. De 
Frates, vice pres.-cashier, The Mer- 
chants National Bank, Aurora, Ill. 


Hotel Deposits Are “Hot” 


Many of the forged checks which 
get into circulation are cashed at 
hotels. If the check was only for the 
amount of the hotel bill, it would not 
be so bad. But usually, the hotel ad- 
vances some cash in addition to the 
bill because the check presented by 
a crook is always much larger. 

It is important, therefore, in han- 
dling hotel deposits to be very 
cautious about allowing withdraw- 
als before all checks have had time 
to be collected. 

A case of a crook who secured 
considerable sums from hotels is 
reprinted here from the Pennsyl- 
vania Bankers ASsociation Protec- 
tive Bulletin. The item follows: 

“The Pennsylvania Hotels Protec- 
tive Association sends word of a 
dangerous check forger, one Blair 
Mason, Jr., described as 35 years 
of age, 5 feet 11 inches, 180 pounds, 
ruddy complexion, wears glasses 
and is well dressed. He has the ap- 
pearance of being a college man and 
carries all sorts of identification 
cards and a passport from Mexico, 
signed by Earl Craig, vice presi- 
dent, Pan-American Airways Sys- 
tem, which Mason pretends to rep- 
resent in the capacity of vice presi- 
dent. 

“On the basis of this identifica- 
tion, he has been very successful in 
getting checks cashed. Vouchers are 
attached to checks and when the 
check is cashed, he tears off the 
voucher and makes a notation there- 
on as to the place where the check is 
cashed, apparently for the purpose 
of keeping his own records. 

“Three checks, each in the amount 
of $143.10, have recently been 
cashed in department stores at 
Pittsburgh and in a local hotel. His 
address in the states is given in care 
of Pan-American Airways, La 
Guardia Field, New York. Our in- 
fermation is to the effect that his 
checks are drawn.on the Guarantee 
Trust Company of New York. 

“Any information regarding this 
man may be sent to the police de- 
partment -at Pittsburgh.” 


Employees work better if they 
know the reason for each operation 
and the objective. 
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Have YOU met this 
leading agricultural 
businessman ? 


KL , 
{ - 
yy * 


a 


H*: manager of an important dollar-volume 
business in your community, he’s advisor 
to the owners of fifteen to twenty busy retail 
stores, he’s active in agricultural affairs, ren- 
ders valuable service to farmers in the territory 
— and is a substantial citizen. Local folks prob- 
ably call him the Purina salesman, but as you 
can see, he’s more than that—he’s an agricul- 
tural business leader! 


And he’s a good man to know. As a working 
partner of the local Purina Dealer, the Purina 
field man knows the agricultural needs and 
problems of your area. He knows what farmers 
and other agricultural interests are doing in 
nearby trade areas. He knows neighboring 


bankers interested in developing local agricul- 
ture and what they are doing. He knows how 
farmers and those dealing with them feel. Yes, 
he’s a good man to know! 


Purina Mills believes that much can be 
accomplished through the cooperation of the 
Purina field man, the Purina Dealer and the 
Banker in the community. Each has informa- 
tion and ability that can benefit the other... 
and the community. 

If you don’t know your Purina field man and 
Dealer — give them a call. Purina is urging 
them to become better acquainted with you... 
so why not get together? 


PURINA MILLS, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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ti Is it proper to hand a blank’ check- 
book to anyone who asks for it at 
the window? 


a. Yes, they are of no value, except to per- 
sons with accounts; b. Every inquirer deserves 
what he asks for; c. No, checkbooks should 
be given only to those known to have ac- 
counts. 


When a renter relinquishes a safe 
deposit box, should he be required 


to sign a release? 


a. No, this is not necessary; b. Yes, it is a 
protection to the bank and bank employees 
should witness the signature on the release. 


Which of the following are commonly 
sent to a bank for delivery to a local 
business man only under certain condi- 
tions? 
a. Straight bill of lading; b. 
lading. 


A U.S. note with a picture of Cleve- 
land on it is worth how ‘uch? 

a. $50; b. $100; c. $500; d. $1,000. 

What is the quickest way to recog- 
nize a counterfeit bill? 


a. Count the silk threads in the paper; b. 
Look for the Federal Reserve letter; c. Com- 
pare the suspect with a genuine bill; d. Note 
the color of the seal. 


If a customer asked for $10 worth of 

pennies, how many rolls would you 
give him? 

a. 20; b. 10; ec. 30. 

How can you distinguish the paper 

on which a genuine five dollar bill is 
printed from the paper on which a coun- 
terfeit bill is printed? 

a. The counterfeit paper is thicker; b. Coun- 

terfeit paper does not contain very small red 

and blue silk threads; ¢ The ink will rub off 


when it is rubbed between the fingers; d. 
The counterfeit paper will crack when folded. 


If a person came to your window 

and said that he would like to have 
change for a dollar and said that he 
wanted to get 90 cents out of it, which 
assortment of change should you give 
him? 

a. Four quarters; b. Three quarters, two 


dimes and a nickel; c. Ten dimes; d. Half 
a dollar, a quarter, 2 dimes, and a nickel. 


Which is included under the heading 
of “Due from banks” on the state- 


ment of a commercial bank? 
a. Money loaned to other banks; b. Depos- 
its in other banks; c. Money owed to an- 
other bank for the loan of an employee; d. 
Money owed for services rendered to an- 
other bank. 

If the president of your bank asked 
you to give him a total of the ac- 

crued interest receivable, where would 

you go to get the information? 
a. To the savings ledgers; b. To the records 
of loans and securities held by the bank. You 
would compute the amount of interest due 
the bank if all loans and securities were to 
be liquidated at once; c. To the county re- 
corder’s office. 

On a 10-key keyboard, how many 
depressions are necessary to list the 

following numbers? $1,050.80, $140.50, $11? 
a. Thirteen; b. Four; c. Eight. 
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Order bill of 


Grade yourself as follows: 
18, 19, or 20 
15, 16, or 17 
12, 13, or 14 
8, 9, 10, or 11 
5, 6, or 7 


2, 3, or 4 
One of the following numbers can 
be listed on a multiple-key machine 
with only one hand and with only one 
depression. Which one is it? 
a. 22.22; b. 6.21; ¢. 7.32; d. 8.32. 
Only one of the following numbers 
requires two depressions to enter it 
on a multiple-key adding machine. Which 
one is it? 
a. 308.08; b. 700.88; c. 3.55; d. 77.77. 
When field warehouse receipts are 


issued, where are the goods stored? 


a. On the premises of the owner of the goods; 
b. In a public warehouse; c. In a ware- 
house owned by the bank. 


Which of the following items should 
be found on a borrower’s financial 


statement? 


a. Do you sell hay?; b. Breed of hogs raised ; 
ce. Live stock (not for sale); d. Live stock 
for sale. 


In what Federal Reserve District is 


Boise, Idaho? 
a. 4; b. 18; ¢. 7; d. 8; e. 9 


Very Superior 
Superior 
Good 

Average 

Poor 

Very Poor 





Subscriptions To Reprints 
Of The Quiz Page 


While many banks have ordered 
reprints of the Quiz page, so that 
each employee may have one, some, 
no doubt, have hesitated because of 
the small amount involved for each 
issue, Rather than ask any bank 
to remit for the number of reprints 
ordered for any one month, we are 
offering to accept subscriptions for 
a year, payment to be made for the 
entire 12 months about the middle 
of the year. 

For example, if you ordered 20 
copies to be delivered to you each 
month, you would receive a bill 
after about six months, for 12 
months service—in this case, for 
$4.80. 

We can still supply reprints of 
the quizzes published in January, 
February, March, April and May. 

We'll be glad to hear from those 
who use this page. 

Address Bankers Monthly, 538 
South Clark Street, Chicago 5, Ill. 


How often must a board of directors 
of an incorporated national bank 
meet? 


a. Once a month; b. Every week; c. Every 
two weeks; d. Twice a year; e. There is no 
stated time. 


In the illustration here, there are two 
amounts on the right-hand end of 
the check. Why is this a bad way for a 


check to be made? 


a. The two amounts must be added to get 
the total and that takes time; b. A lister 
might readily mistake the amount entered as 
“disbursements” instead of the amount of 
the check; c. It is illegal to have two 
amounts on the right-hand end. 


Are the numbers on this check indi- 

cating badge number and net pay in 
the right position? 

a. Yes this is a good way to arrange them; 

b. It makes no difference how such numbers 

are arranged on the check; c. No. The badge 


number should be at the left, and the net 
pay should be at the right. 


If you received a letter from a 
C.P.A., what subject would you ex- 


pect to find discussed in the letter? 


a. Accounting; b. Law; c. Collections; d. 
Advertising. 


(Answers on page 331) 


Glycerine Good in 
Moisteners 

Try putting glycerine in your 
moistener instead of water. Glycer- 
ine evaporates very slowly, if at 
all, and one squeeze on the sponge 
will keep your fingers moist for al- 
most any length job. 
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LWAYS SEARCHING FOR NEW THINGS 
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THAT’S RAILROADING! 


Is it rails and rolling stock, freight 
cars and coaches, locomotives and — 
signaling devices? Is it steam strug- STILL GREATER POWER will be TRAIN TELEPHONES — An experi- 


gling to be free or electronic things harnessed in revolutionary types of mental installation is now under test 
that see in the dark? locomotives now being developed. on one branch of P.R.R. 


Railroading is not any one of them. 
It is all of them—and more! 


Railroading is the flow of grain from 
farm to distant city. It is a mountain 
of ore moved from mine to mill. It 





> are two is raw materials speeding to factories 

| end of . .. troops and guns and gear going Z. atin ee RO Bas = 

ay for a to war. CAE atte’ ‘dbl shit WN se 

ded to get It is the mother’s welcoming cry as , ee ee : 
. A lister . : : fr . P.R.R. achiev y new techniques whic 
aes her soldier steps off the ree It is billion for improvements from 1929 combine comfort, light weight and 
nome: tue heat in the home . . . and a ticket- to 1944. great strength. 


seller serving you at his window. 


These and a thousand things . . . 
that’s railroading! 


And it sprang from the forge of the 
mind of man inspired by dreams. 
Minds that are at once creative and 
practical. 





You see the inspiration in the ribbons — . ‘ are. 


. ae 
of steel rail that puncture the horizon. FREIGHT CARS are adapted to big- AIR CONDITIONING, now general 
You sense it in the swift, convenient ger, heavier loads through new de- __ in railroading, will become almost uni- 
octoodaiacs deel tt tu the ones wep the signs and innumerable refinements. versal when war restrictions are lifted. 
; - 


dispatcher clears the track. 
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And you know that railroading is not 
range them; e ° : P ao 
sh mambers just an invention. It is a continuing 
i Nicaea thought . . . a growing tree with 
roots deep in the soil of necessity 


| from 4 and branches reaching into the light. 


d you ex- 
tter? It can never stand still any more than ~ se 
eS the human mind can stand still. It will _ ‘ —EE_ . 
always be searching for new things — THE MIRACLE SCIENCE—elec- 
and better ways... and finding them. P.R.R. has the largest private tele- tronics reproduce roadside signals on 


phone, —- and teletype system anels inside the cabs of P.R.R. 
in the world. ocomotives. 


BUY UNITED STATES 
ra your WAR BONDS AND STAMPS PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
. Glycer- 
ly, if at ' Serving the Nation 
ie sponge 
st for al- 
% 46,834 in the Armed Forces ¥ 197 bave given their lives for their Country 
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A Recapitulation Of 203 Ideas - 
Published Since January, 


Here are republished the 203 ideas for the use of directors, manage- 
ment committees, cashiers, department managers and others who 
are looking for tested plans to reduce cost and increase income. 


Bookkeeping 
Fourteen Ideas For Improving 
Bookkeeping Routine 
On page 64, February, 1944 issue 


THE FOURTEEN IDEAS IN BRIEF 

1. Imprinted checks insure proper 
sorting and posting and speed up both 
jobs. 

2. Much typing is saved if statements 
and ledger sheets are labeled with ad- 
dressograph plates. 

3. Adequate alphabetical guides for 
customer’s ledger and statement files 
speed up the work of posting. 

4. The filing of inactive accounts in a 
separate file saves handling time and 
provides a better audit control. 

5. One or more persons other than 
bookkeepers should be assigned to han- 
dle special items, charge-backs, protests, 
and wires. 

6. Undesirable accounts should be 
weeded out by a series of letters to the 
offending customers. 

7. Ledger control units should be 
studied at intervals to make sure that 
they are not too large to make checking 
for errors and the taking of a periodical 
proof a longer task than necessary. 

8. Posters may accomplish twice as 
much if someone else sorts, handles the 
mail, exchanges, and other duties. 

9. Sorting devices with a scientific 
breakdown of the alphabet save sorting 
time. 

10. Delayed posting allows one book- 
keeper to handle two or three times the 
number of accounts that are handled by 
the dribble posting method and should 
be supplemented by having others pre- 
pare the work. 

11. There is no delay in waiting for 
items from the proof department when 
the posting is all done at one run the 
following morning. 

12. Debits of ten or more items .are 
listed on an adding machine and the 
total posted as one item. 

13. Customers with large numbers of 
checks drawn by one account are asked 
to total these and place them in an en- 
velope bearing the total which is then 
posted as one item. 

14. Newer clerks can perform the fol- 
lowing aids for bookkeepers and thus 
allow each bookkeeper to handle more 
than one book: filing, sorting, pre-listing, 
proving ledgers, checking stop-payments, 
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heading up statements, photographing 
checks, supplying information to tellers, 
and checking errors. 

Nine other ideas on handling posting 
under the present rapid turnover of help 
were published on page 487 of the No- 
vember, 1943 Bankers Monthly. 


Check Forms 


Checks That Cause Errors 
On page 15, January, 1944 issue 

1. The wrong amount is shown at the 
right-hand end. (The amount to be paid 
is near the center and the top.) 

2. The amount, the date, and the check 
number all appear in a series of boxes 
at the top of the check, the place where 
a lister would least likely look for this 
information. 


Check Numbers Should Be 
At The Left 
On page 105, March, 1944 issue 
EIGHT IDEAS FOR IMPROVING 
CHECK FORMS 

1. No figure, especially no hand- or 
typewritten-figure, should ever appear 
either to the right of or above the 
amount. 

2. This requires that the check num- 
ber (which has no meaning to the many 
bank clerks who handle the item) should 
be moved to the left end, either top or 
bottom. 

3. Allow a space for the cents with 
the word ‘‘cents’’ printed on the line 
with the written amount. 

4. Eliminate folded voucher checks by 
writing to or talking with the makers. 

5. Eliminate checks requiring receipts 
other than indorsement by writing to or 
talking with the makers. 

6. Discourage the use of the draft- 
type check. 

7. Let’s look forward to the time when 
we may get the payee’s name and the 
indorsement on the same side of the 
check—perhaps on the back. 

8. Teach customers to indorse checks 
on the left-hand end. 


The Better Check Campaign Now 
Reaches Bank Customers 
On page 199, May, 1944 issue 
ONLY THESE ITEMS SHOULD BE 
ON THE RIGHT END 
OF A CHECK 
1. The name of the drawee bank and 
its transit number. 


2. The amount of the check in numer 
als following a large bold dollar sign. 

3. The name of the depositor printed 
above the lines on which are the official 
signatures. 

4. If the check is to be charged to a 
specific account, such as ‘‘Pay Roll,’’ 
the name of the account should be 
printed below the name of the depositor. 


Check Standardization Committee 
Eliminates One Check Size— 
And The Voucher Check 
On page 266, June, 1944 issue 
A.B.A. RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Pocket checks should be 6% by 2% 
inches. 

2. Commercial checks, bank drafts, 
and official checks should be 8% by 
3 1/16 inches. 

3. If the drawee bank’s name is in 
the lower left corner of the check, the 
transit number should be repeated in 
the upper right corner with the Federal 
Reserve District number below it. 

4. The former voucher check recom- 
mended by the committee is eliminated. 

5. The date line should be moved to 
the left—to avoid confusion with the 
numeral amount. 

6. For the present, the bank’s own 
checks should be made in the standard 
dimensions, and on new designs, the 
upper right should be reserved for tran- 
sit number and the numeral amount of 
the check. 


Exchange Charges 


Exchange Charge Records Require 
One Extra Employee 
On page 63, February, 1944 issue 


EXCHANGE CHARGES SUMMARIZED 
FOR— 


1. Small banks do not have a sufficient 
volume to enable them to devise an 
equitable activity charge. 

2. The service charge in a small bank 
would have to be so excessive that it 
would temd to force that bank’s custom- 
ers to the nearest large center, with the 
result that small banks would be driven 
out of existence. 

3. If small banks are eliminated, the 
people would so loudly demand checking 
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QUOTA 
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Here’s the Quota Plan: 
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MANAGEMENT 
LABOR 


—the 5th War Loan Drive is still on. 

July 29th is the last pay day in the Drive. 

The U. S. Treasury has set the overall goal at $16,000,000,000 
—$6,000,000,000 from individuals alone. This is the biggest 
sum ever asked of the American people—and it must be raised! 
Keep fighting. The 5th War Loan is a crucial home front battle 
of tremendous importance to the total war effort. 

Tighten up your 5th War Loan Drive organization. Step up 
your solicitation tempo. Drive! Drive!! Drive!!! Hit your Plant 
Quota’s 100% mark with a bang that'll proclaim to all the world 
that the U. S. Home Front is solidly in back of the Fighting Front. 


Need help? Need ideas? Call on the Chairman of your War 
Finance Committee. He’s standing by. 


average $100 


the drive account 


‘ail 000 Employees 
100,000 Cash Quot 


ees x $100 so, 
1,000 Emplov deductions 
uli eight weekly 
: ri 
of June and 


30,000 : 
$70,000 (to be raised PY 
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Bonds). 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with 
appreciation the publication of this message by 
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* «This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council.  * 
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account service that the federal govern- 
ment would probably provide checking 
account facilities in post offices. 

4. There has been some thought given 
to the theory that, inasmuch as small 
country banks have little profit available 
to them, they should be subsidized in 
some way. What better way could be 
found to subsidize them than to collect 
and remit to them their exchange 
charges?—Ervin F. Stepanek. 


AGAINST— 

1. Collecting and remitting exchange 
charges is the biggest nuisance that we 
have to contend with in addition to our 
legitimate troubles and everyday worries. 

2. Our tellers cash $75,060 to $100,000 
in checks at the windows each day with- 
out a charge. How then, could we justify 
a charge of $40 to $50 to other banks for 
handling that amount in a cash letter 
for which one draft could be written in 
payment? 

3. It takes one girl in a three million 
dollar bank to make debit tickets to de- 
positors’ accounts for exchange charges 
deducted from each cash letter. 

4. Many banks lose the exchange 
charge on checks cashed by tellers be- 
cause they do not always know what 
banks will charge exchange. 

5. The mere fact that non-par banks 
ean ‘‘get away’’ with this charge is no 
defense. 

6. If banks can’t make sufficient prof- 
its from legitimate sources, there cer- 
tainly is no exeuse for their existence. 
M. C. Leonard. 

7. The exchange charges of one bank 
which were absorbed by a correspondent 
($400), if paid by the non-par bank’s 
customers, would amount to only ten 
cents per month per customer. 

8. If this bank charged its own cus- 
tomers only 30 cents per month, all of 
its exchange charges would be made up 
by local people, who are the ones who 
should pay to keep their bank in exis- 
tence. 

9. The destruction of small country 
banks is not the alternative to the levy- 
ing of exchange charges. 

10. The community that would let its 
bank fail, due to the lack of an income 
of 30 cents per customer, doesn’t deserve 
a bank. 

11. It is unjust for non-par banks to 
be free of the work and bother of col- 
lecting fees for other banks when many 
other banks are collecting fees for them. 

12. What assurance is there that the 
people in other places are better able to 
pay exchange charges than the bank’s 
own customers are able to pay service 
charges?—J. H. Peters. 


We Need Exchange To Survive 
Eleven Non-Par Bankers Explain Why 
On page 151, April, 1944 issue 

WHAT ELEVEN NON-PAR 

BANKERS SAY 
Federal.Government Limits Income 


1. Government loan competition with 
small banks is unfair. 
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2. Post offices charge exchange on 
money orders; why shouldn’t banks 
charge exchange on checks? 

3. An effort is being made to destroy 
small banks. 

4. The government lends money to 
farmers at lower rates than banks can 
afford. 

5. The government has taken most of 
the loans—we have only $10,000 in notes 
left. 

6. Exchange charges were universal 
before the Federal Reserve. 


No Charge Made To Local Customers 


1. We do not have the customers city 
banks have and a service charge on cus- 
tomer accounts would not pay a reason- 
able amount. 

2. We do not collect float charges 
from our customers on checks deposited 
with us and this exchange charge is 
about all the revenue we get out of 
handling their accounts. 


Exchange Makes The Small Bank’s Profit 


1. Our exchange accounts amount to 
about $650 per year. (This bank’s capi- 
tal is $10,000. Exchange is 642% of 
capital.) 

‘2. Approximately 32% of our net prof- 
its are from exchange. (This bank’s 
loans are about four times its capital.) 


Support Comes From Out-of-Town 


1. We make no charges to local cus- 
tomers. Exchange charges on our checks 
come principally from catalog houses 
and wholesalers. Neither of these pay 
anything to local taxes nor to other local 
benevolent organizations. These firms are 
very co-operative in paying. 


What Industry Is Doing About The 
Non-Par Clearance Of Checks 
On page 155, April, 1944 issue 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR PICKING OUT 
NON-PAR ITEMS 


The following instructions are pro- 
vided to those who handle transit items 
in the Lake Shore National Bank of 
Chicago in order that all items on which 
there is likely to be an exchange charge 
may be recorded. 

1. All national banks pay at par. 

2. All state banks which are members 
of the Federal Reserve System pay at 
par. If the transit number is above a 
straight line with a number from one to 
twelve below the straight line, you may 
know that this is a member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. 

Most of the banks in the principal 
cities are members of the Federal Re- 
serve System and pay at par. 

3. You can memorize the names of the 
non-par banks in those states which 
have only a few. These states are shown 
on the map with which you are provided, 
and the number of non-par points in the 
state is indicated by numbers. 

4. All other items should be referred 
to the non-par list if there is any doubt 
as to whether the check will be paid at 
par. 


\ 
A Depositor Tells His Side Of The 
Exchange Controversy 
On page 160, April, 1944 issue 
MR. RANCIER’S IDEAS 
EXPRESSED IN EIGHT 
SENTENCES 


1. The fact that a practice ‘‘is as old 
as banking’’ does not prove that it 
should be perpetuated forever. 

2. If Bankers Monthly were to do 
what non-par bankers want par banks 
to do, it would make no charge to adver- 
tisers but would assess its expense of 
publication against its readers. 

3. Non-par bankers prefer to make 
charges against persons they will not 
have to meet rather than against their 
own customers whom they fear would 
complain if they were asked to pay a 
service fee. 

4. There can be no justification for a 
local bank levying a fee on the payee 
of a check drawn on it. 

5. Non-par bankers have a_ weak- 
kneed reluctance to charge their own 
depositors for a service rendered to them, 
and to them alone. 

6. The grasping avaricious practice 
constitutes a burden on commerce which 
will not be long endured. 

7. There is a job of house-cleaning to 
be done. It ought to be done by bankers 
because it is their house. 

8. Business intends to react to this 
unfair practice in self-defense with all 
the vigor at its command. 


From Mr. Crowley’s Mail 
On page 247, June, 1944 issue 


QUOTE AND UNQUOTE 
1. Banks which charge exchange in 


many instances cannot survive without 
this income as it represents from one- 
half to two-thirds of their operating 
revenue.—Leo T. Crowley, chairman, 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
Washington, D. C. 

2. There is attached a table showing 
all banks in the United States classified 
into four groups which, in my opinion, 
clearly reflects that par clearance on 
checks should not force any bank out of 
business regardless of size.—W. A. Stone, 
executive vice president, Phillips Na- 
tional Bank, Helena, Arkansas. 

3. The paying bank should charge its 
own customer and not the world at large. 
—A. W. Dehlendorf, president, Associate 
Bankers of St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo. 

4. My amazement changed to bewilder- 
ment and then to indignation as I read 
your letter of March 16, on the subject 
of the Maybank Bill, and I realized that 
my intelligence as a banker was being 
insulted.—Melvin ©. Lockard, cashier, 
First National Bank, Cobden, Ill. 

5. You speak of the strangulation of 
one type of service charge imposed by 
2,500 banks and constituting an essen- 
tial source of operating revenue. Service 
charge indeed! For service rendered to 
whom? Certainly not to the drawer of 
checks to whose account the full face 
amount thereof is charged, while a lesser 
amount is paid to the last endorser. 
Certainly no service to the chain of 
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endorsers who obligingly cashed the 
order for payment which when presented 
to the bank on which drawn was dis- 
counted and honored for less than its 
face amount.—Melvin C. Lockard, cash- 
ier, The First National Bank, Cobden, 
Illinois. 

6. Since it is the responsibility of the 
drawer of a check to pay his account 
and pay it in full, that is the responsi- 
bility with which he charges his bank 
when he writes a check in payment of 
an account.—J. H. Peters, president, 
First National Bank of Loveland, Colo. 


Loans 


Earnings Increased On Consumer 
Credit Loans 


On page 7, January, 1944 issue 


HOW TO INCREASE PERSONAL 
LOANS 

1. Home modernization is the reason 
for the largest number of time-payment 
loans at present. 

2. More of these can be had by deal- 
ing with contractors or dealers. 

3. A fieldman for the bank inter- 
viewed more than 200 contractors and 
dealers within a 50-mile radius of Pitts- 
burgh. 

4. A prompt decision on an applica- 
tion is the most important feature and 
helps more than anything else to get 
loans. 

5. The dealer submits a credit agency 
report with each application and this 
aids the loan officer in making a quick 
decision. 

6. Contractors and dealers are in- 
formed by the bank of any changes in 
F.H.A. and other governmental regula- 
tions. 

7. The bank’s advertising promotes 
modernization and endeavors to get 
people to go to their contractors—natur- 
ally, the contractors appreciate that. 

8. The fieldman is in frequent touch 
with all the dealers and contractors. 

9. A loan that cannot qualify under 
F.H.A. is often a good loan and is made 
as an accommodation to the contractors 
or material dealer. 


Opportunities Are Near For Loans To 
Manufacturers 
On page 10, January, 1944 issue 
FIVE BACKGROUND IDEAS 


1. Contracts for some war material 
have been eut back or cancelled entirely, 
indicating sharply reduced sales, profits, 
and taxes. 

2. The prospects are that many manu- 
facturers will be faced with at least par- 
tial conversion to the making of civilian 
goods in 1944, 

3. Tax rates will remain high, if in- 
deed, they do not go higher. 

4. Many small manufacturers will, 
therefore, need bank financing to replace 
‘*tax money’’ heretofore used as work- 
ing eapital. 

5. Bankers have an opportunity to 
place good loans if they will take the 
time now to talk with the officials of 
companies doing war work. 
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Correspondent Bank 
Service 


A policy of strict adherence to 
sound banking principles has 
brought to this bank correspond- 
ents from every part of the country. 
They find here adequate facilities 
and competent counsel. 


The bank needing a Chicago corre- 
spondent will find an association 
that should prove pleasant and 


profitable. 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Building with Chicago and the Nation since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





The Most Important Businessman—After 
The War 


On page 11, January, 1944 issue 


WHY THE FARM EQUIPMENT 
DEALER WILL BE THE NO. 1 MAN 
FROM THE BANK’S STANDPOINT 


1. He will distribute the machines 
which are the basis for increased income 
in both country and city. 

2. He will help farmers convert their 
production plans to the most effective 
postwar use. 

3. He will have equipment which will 
help reduce the cost of the production 
of foods and feeds. 


4. He will have a much larger volume 
of business than he has ever had before. 

5. Farmers have been using old equip- 
ment for so long that little of it will be 
serviceable and what new equipment 
they have been able to buy on a rationed 
basis will have to be replaced in whole 
or in part. 

6. The dealer’s business will be more 
nearly a cash business because farmers 
will have only a limited amount of trad- 
able equipment due to the extremely 
hard service to which all equipment has 
been put to grow more food. 

7. The dealer has become a better 
precision mechanic during the war and 
will be able to help farmers get more 
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service out of the new equipment that 
will be available than they have had 
before. 


Loans Increased And Quality Improved 

By Visits With Farmers And Dealers 

On page 18, January, 1944 issue 

BENEFITS OF BANKER-FARMER 
CO-OPERATION 

1. The bank officer can pass on the 
customer’s credit more intelligently if 
he visits him at his work. 

2. Good loans are those made to suc- 
cessful farmers and dealers, and an of- 
ficer can judge the success of his customer 
better if he sees him at his work. 

3. The banker picks up valuable ideas 
from one man which he can pass on to 
the next, and he thus helps to increase 
the success of his borrower. 

4. Local dealers who sell feeds to 
farmers can supply valuable credit in- 
formation which might not be easy to get 
otherwise. 

5. When the bank works with both the 
farmer and the dealer, he sets himself 
up as an understanding advisor to his 
customers. 


Loans On Farm Equipment Increased 
In Spite Of Shortage 


On page 111, March, 1944 issue 


WHY THIS BANK LIKES 
IMPLEMENT LOANS 

1. They are self-liquidating in that 
the machines financed help produce prod- 
ucts which are sold for cash. 

2. The collateral has a ready and ade- 
quate cash value even though it is sec- 
ondhand. 

3. They pay a good interest rate. 

4. They aid three important local 
business concerns: the dealership, the 
farm, and the bank—if these do not 
thrive, the community cannot thrive. 

5. They provide loans at a time when 
we need them more than usual. 


Loans On Farm Equipment Increased In 
Spite Of Shortage 
On page 111, March, 1944 issue 


THE LOAN-BUILDING PLAN IN 
FOUR SENTENCES 


1, Farm equipment financing has kept 
up earnings on installment loans when 
other types were falling off. 

2. An agricultural representative was 
employed to call on farmers to discover 
when they would need funds. 

3. He called on farm implement deal- 
ers and urged them to keep him informed 
of any prospective sales of new or used 
equipment which would need financing. 

4. When a loan is in prospect, the 
bank’s representative visits the farm 
and appraises the farmer’s methods and 
assets. 


We Get Loans On Stored Fuel Oil With 
Field Warehouse Receipts 
On page 272, June, 1944 issue 


FIVE STEPS IN FIELD 
WAREHOUSING FUEL OIL 


1. The dealer must buy rather large 
quantities of fuel oil ahead of the season 
in which it will be used. 

2. This oil is stored in the dealer’s 
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tanks. 

3. A field warehouse company rents 
these tanks and hires a custodian to take 
charge of them. 

4. It issues warehouse receipts which 
the dealer deposits with the bank as 
collateral for a loan needed to get the 
eash discount and to help finance the 
oil. 

5. As oil is needed for delivery to 
users, the dealer pays part of his loan 
and the bank issues a release which 
makes it possible for the dealer to with- 
draw specified amounts for delivery. 


Operation 


Wall Charts Facilitate Training Of 
I.B.M. Operators And Sorters 
On page 166, April, 1944 issue 


FOUR BENEFITS FROM 
LARGE CHARTS 


1. Because of rapid turnover of em- 
ployees, this bank has shortened the 
training period for new employees by 
simplifying the work. 

2. Sorting charts are printed in 14 
point bold type on heavy paper and are 
posted where each I. B. M. operator can 
see them without moving. 

3. Another chart lists the non-par 
banks for whom exchange charges must 
be collected. 

4. These charts also speed up opera- 
tions and reduce the number of errors. 


Public Relations 


This Is A Good Time To Get 
Publicity For Banks 
On page 112, March, 1944 issue 


NEWS ITEMS PAPERS USE 


1. Special sales of War Bonds. 

2. Stories about the boys in the armed 
services. 

3. Banks’ aid in rationing and other 
governmental services. 

4. New bank services. 

5. New officers or directors. 

6. The bank’s periodical statements. 

7. Community services performed by 
officers or employees. 


We Have The Disease, ‘‘Servicitis’’— 
At Least, We Hope So 


On page 209, May, 1944 issue 


SYMPTOMS OF SERVICITIS 

1. Loatis to aid the depositors are 
placed first in bank advertising. 

2. Conveniences for customers are ar- 
ranged such as: banking hours Friday 
nights to accommodate defense workers, 
War Bond safekeeping facilities, free 
parking lot, participation of officers in 
publie enterprises. 

3. Advertising written to tell the cus- 
tomer what the bank will do for him. 

4. Published statements prepared so 
that anyone can understand them. 

5. Conversations with eustomers dem- 
onstrate that the bank has a heart as 
well as a vault. 

6. On the bank’s published statement 


are listed directors, officers, tellers, and 
the colored janitor. 


SYMPTOMS OF DEPOSITITIS 

1. The chief effort of all officers is to 
make the bank as big (in deposits) as 
possible regardless of the profits earned 
for stockholders. 

2. More interest is paid for savings 
than the invested funds earn. 

3. A credit allowance greater than 
the earnings is computed to offset serv- 
ice charges. 

4, The bank on the north side of the 
street tries to take deposits away from 
the bank on the south side of the street 
—and vice versa. 

5. So much effort is placed on making 
the bank bigger that not enough is given 
to improving the bank’s services. 

6. Nothing is advertised except the 
growth in deposits and the bank’s serv- 
ices from which it earns dividends are 
not well known to customers. 


**Deposititis’’ Is A Serious Disease 
With Which We Bankers Have Been 
Afflicted 
On page 206, May, 1944 issue 


10 FEATURES OF THE DREAD 
DISEASE DEPOSITITIS 


1. It is not a question of earning a 
respectable profit on invested capital— 
it is only a question of more deposits. 

2. Deposititis is the true and basic 
cause for nine-tenths of the many prob- 
lems now bedeviling the poor banker. 

3. Deposititis is the direct reason for 
the creation of the various ‘‘ deposit 
protecting agencies.’’ 

4. To obtain more deposits, we have, 
at times, paid more interest than was 
earned by lending deposits. 

5. Instéad of correcting the situation, 
we had deposititis so badly that the 
Government had to rule that interest 
must not be paid on demand deposits. 

6. Deposititis is responsible for New 
Business Departments attempting to 
attract deposits from the bank across 
the street. 

7. Deposititis is an expensive disease. 

8. It makes bankers do ‘‘queer’’ 
things for which their alibi is: ‘‘I’d like 
to stop it, but the banker down the 
street makes me do it.’’ 

9. We have been so busy trying to 
increase deposits that we have not had 
time to meet the demand for new types 
of credit services. 

10. When other industries are increas 
ing profits, ‘‘deposititis banks’’ are 
earning less even though they are doing 
more business! 


Advertising Has A Better Chance To 
Sell Banking News 
On page 262, June, 1944 issue 


SIX GUIDING PRINCIPLES OF 
BANK ADVERTISING 

1. The basic functions of bank adver- 
tising are: interpreting policies and sell- 
ing services. 

2. Advertising will sell checking ac- 
counts, savings accounts, safe deposit 
boxes, loans, and trust services more 
easily now then heretofore. 
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3. The basis of bank advertising is 
newspaper space. 

4. This bank supplements newspapers 
with direct mail, radio, bus cards, and 
lobby posters. 

5. A monthly house organ is used to 
interpret policies, announce changes, aiid 
demonstrate the bank’s interest in all 
state affairs. 

6. To be effective, the advertising 
must be well planned and prepared, and 
it must be continuous. 


Public Speaking 


How To Speak Effectively 
1. How To Decide What To Say 
On page 158, April, 1944 issue 


DEVELOP YOUR MESSAGE FROM 

YOUR PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 

1. Deseribe your personal experience 
briefly. 

2. What is the general problem your 
experience illustrates? 

3. Is this problem one common to other 
people? Who? Where? When? How? 


Your Message: 
4. What do YOU think should be done 
to correct this situation? 
5. State your message in one sentence. 


How To Speak Effectively 
2. How To Study Your Audience 
On page 208, May, 1944 issue 


WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT YOUR AUDIENCE? 


. What do your listeners want out of 
life? 
A. Self-preservation 
B. Recognition 
C. Identification 
D. Projection 
E. Rationalization 
2. Can you make them want what you 
have to offer? 
Do they really need what you offer? 
. Is what you ask easy for them to 
do? 
. How will you ask? 
3. What is the occasion? 
. What else do you know about your 
listeners? 
. General information 
. Their knowledge of your sub- 
ject 
'. Their fixed attitudes and be- 
liefs 
. Their attitude toward you, the 
speaker 
1. Their attitude toward the sub- 
ject - 
. Their attitude toward your 
purpose 


How To Speak Effectively 


3. How To Analyze What You Know 
About Your Subject 
On page 257, June, 1944 issue 


HOW TO PLAN FOR A SPEECH 


1. Talk on subjects which are familiar 
to your audience. 

2. Use specific illustrations. 

3. Use facts which are novel. 
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Federal Intermediate Credit Bank 
Consolidated Debentures Offer... 


Purchase and Collateral 
El 2 * eye 
tgtbiltty 
HESE OBLIGATIONS, in maturities not 
"Eas six months, are eligible for 
purchase by Federal Reserve Banks and as 
collateral for their 15-day loans to member 
banks. The debentures also provide security 
for various fiduciary, trust and public fands. 
Issued under authority of the Federal Farm 
Loan Act, as amended, they may be pur- 
chased, without limitation, by national banks 
as well as by many state chartered banks. 


Denominations from $5,000 to $100,000 are 
offered for subscription at regular intervals. 


THE FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


Further particulars respecting these desirable 
investments will be supplied by 


CHARLES R. DUNN, Fiscal Agent 


31 NASSAU STREET New York 5, N. Y. 





2. As he signs, the employee finds the 
contract and compares beats signature and 
box number. 


4. Use some variation: mix it up. 
5. Paint word pictures... use imagery. 
.6. Get your material from your experi- 


ence and observation, conversation with 
other people, reading, and meditation. 
7. Keep a scrapbook! 


Safe Deposit 


Each Customer Now Carries His Own 
Box From The Vault 

On page 17, January, 1944 issue 

THE SAFE ROUTINE FOR GIVING 

ENTRY TO SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 


1, The customer signs an entrance 
slip. 


3. The customer accompanies the em- 
ployee into the vault. 

4. He inserts his own key into the lock 
of the box. 

5. The employee inserts the guard key 
and opens the door. 

6. The customer withdraws his own 
box. 

7. He removes his key and takes it 
with him. 

8. He carries his box to a booth. 

9. When he returns, he puts the box 
into the compartment. 

10. He inserts his key and closes the 
box, locks it, and withdraws the key. 
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Service Charges 


Schedule Simplified But—Service 


Charges Increased 400% 
On page 113, March, 1944 issue 


HOW THIS SCHEDULE SAVES 
COMPUTING TIME 

1. Credit is allowed on the lowest bal- 
ance of the month and the average 
balance need not be computed. 

2. No float charge need be computed. 

3. The charge per item is uniform for 
all accounts. 

4. No exceptions are made for num- 
ber of items. 

5. No. exemptions are allowed for cer- 
tain customers. 

6. The same charge is made for all 
items no matter where the payee bank 
is located. 


7. No ‘‘free’’ checks are allowed. 


75% Of Analysis Work Saved With 
Adequate Return From Charges 
On page 254, June, 1944 issue 


HOW TO DETERMINE WHAT A 
CUSTOMER’S BALANCE IS WORTH 

1. Compute the income per $100 of 
the bank’s average deposits for a three- 
month’s period. 

2. Set this down as the gross earning 
power of each $100 of a customer’s bal- 
ance. 

3. Determine the trend of earnings by 
comparing this with a similar figure for 
previous quarters and adjust the figure 
if that seems wise. 

4. Next—deduct the expense of oper- 
ating the bank in cents per $100 of aver- 
age deposits. 

5. From the figure remaining, deduct 
what profit your stockholders should 
make on their investment (on the basis 
of cents per $100 of average deposits). 

6. The amount you now have is the 
allowance (cents per $100 average de- 
posit) which you can afford to make to 
offset service charges. 


75% Of Analysis Work Saved With 
Adequate Return From Charges 


On page 254, June, 1944 issue 


HOW TO REDUCE ANALYSIS 
WORK MORE THAN 75% 


1. Put all personal checking accounts 
on a pay-as-you-go basis—so much per 
check written regardless of balance— 
this will probably eliminate 75% of the 
account-analysis work. 

2. There are many other accounts 
which have good balances and little ac- 
tivity and will not be subject to analysis. 
No time should be spent in analyzing 
these. Once a quarter, inspect them. to 
see whether the activity has been_in- 
creased enough to require analysis. 

3. This will leave a very small per- 
centage of accounts which require an- 
alysis. 


Success is based on the faculty of 
doing what you believe is right no 
matter who says it is wrong—and 
of stopping what you find is wrong 
no matter who heard you say it 
was right. 
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DRAWN FROM OFFICIAL U.S. MARINE CORPS COMBAT PHOTOGRAPH 


LLIGATORS ON TARAWA 


FROM THE OFFICIAL 
U. S. MARINE CORPS REPORTS 


FTER Tarawa was given a terrific bombardment, our 
invasion forces landed, with the Marines leading the 
assault in Amphibious Tractors called ‘‘Alligators.’’ Here two 
of those “Alligators”? stand triumphantly before the crude 
flagstaff from which Old Glory waves as a sign of victory over 
another Jap base. Roaring out of the sea and up the beaches, 
these ‘‘Alligators”’ first caused the enemy to break and flee 
on Guadalcanal. Landing barges that climbed out of the 
water and raced through the jungle in pursuit brought a new 
and terrible kind of war to the Jap. 


** Alligators”? are among the many important Graham- 
Paige contributions to the war effort. Although today 
completely engaged in the production of materials of 
war, Graham-Paige is planning to carry a full share of 
responsibility in the post war peacetime world. 
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On Reducing Wires 


On Return Items 
(Continued from page 307) 


Ottumwa, Iowa. He says: “We fre- 
quently are forced to absorb the 
cost of these wires rather than an- 
tagonize our customer. It would be 
my thought to wire only on items 
when specifically instructed to do 
so.” 

The fact that some wires are sent 
only because of the lack of an en- 
dorsement is indicated by a letter 
from Mr. Vernon C. Earle, cashier 
of the Commercial National Bank, 
Spartanburg, South Carolina. He 
says: 

“Have never had any particular 
argument over telegraphic costs, 
except once or twice when checks 
were returned for endorsement of 
payee (depositor). 

“Don’t believe the wire procedure 
is for the exclusive protection of 
the depositor. Seems to us the value 
of wire advice is to the bank of 
deposit to prevent payment from 
uncollected funds. For this reason 
don’t agree that deposit ticket 
clause should exclude cost to de- 
positor except when depositor defi- 
nitely requests wire advice of non- 
payment. The depositor should bear 
the cost of precautionary measures 
to this extent. If he takes a bad 
check and requests credit in a bank 
of deposit, he has an obligation to 
such bank of deposit. 

“Agree definitely that only one 
wire should be sent, and that to the 
bank of deposit. For the benefit of 
the drawee bank, however, the 
bank of deposit should make sure 
that its endorsement is legible or 
supply information on the face of 
each check of $500 and over ‘Wire 
non-payment (transit number)’.” 

It would appear that Mr. Earle 
believes that the bank should pay 
for the wires, in order that it may 
prevent the withdrawal of funds 
not yet collected. However, it would 
seem that this might be avoided by 
instructing customers who are in 
the habit of drawing against un- 
collected funds as to what the re- 
quirements are. 

On this subject, Mr. C. W. Battey, 
cashier of thé. Continental National 
Bank of Lincoln, Nebraska, says: 
“On new accounts, the items are 
taken for collection and any item 
of $500 and over, is held as a col- 
lection item until it has been paid. 
Therefore, we do not give immedi- 
ate credit, unless we know that the 
endorser has plenty of funds, and 
will not overdraw.” 
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This new booklet gives you unbiased facts on all 
types of insulation. It provides a new “yardstick 
of comfort”, shows you how to select insulation 
for summer and winter comfort, fuel savings, 
housekeeping economy. and family health. Easy 


Write 


to read, profusely illustrated, and verified by high 
authorities. It will help you select the right insula- 


tion for your present or post-war home. 


EPs mca sysseanoens 


NATIONAL MINERAL WOOL ASSOCIATION se 
Please send me my free copy of “INSULATION AND YOUR HOME”. 





[ @ are offering unbiased information on all types of 


S insulation to home owners and prospective home 
\ owners who read Better Homes & Gardens, American 
Home, House & Garden, House Beautiful, and Small 
Homes Guide. 

S We will be happy to send you copies of “Insula- 


tion and Your Home”. Please write. 


NATIONAL MINERAL WOOL ASSOCIATION 
DESK BM, 1270 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


“The Cure For Deposititis 
Is Sound” 


Except for that little recommen- 
dation of yours at the bottom of 
page 218, I found your May issue 
as enjoyable as I formerly did. 
That article by Mr. C. L. Hufsmith 
was a corker, and the cure which 
he prescribed for “Deposititis,” al- 
though it may be taken lightly by 
many of your readers, is sound 
common sense and deserves a trial. 

Although many bankers are 
guilty of Mr. Hufsmith’s charge 




















that they are willing to use all of 
the income from a depositor’s bal- 
ance to pay for the service which 
the depositor gets, I hope there are 
at least a few who have the good 
sense to reserve a portion of the 
income to pay dividends, increase 
capital funds and absorb losses.— 
Theodore Rokahr, vice president and 
treasurer, First Bank and Trust Co., 
Utica, N. Y. 


When you have satisfied every 
customer, your next job is to get 
more customers to satisfy. 
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Banking Holidays By States 


July-December, 1944 


The light numbers are Sundays. 





ALABAMA 
ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 


CALIFORNIA 


COLORADO 


CONNECTICUT 


DELAWARE 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA _| 


FLORIDA 


GEORGIA 


IDAHO 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
IOWA 


KANSAS 


KENTUCKY 


|— 


July 


2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 

2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 

2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 
1, 2, 4 8 9, 16%, 16, 

22°. 30 


2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 4 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 

2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 

2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 

2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 

2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 

2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 

2, 4 9, 16, 23, 30 

2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 

2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 


| 2,49, 16, 23, 30 





LOUISIANA 
MAINE 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW JERSEY 


NEW MEXICO 


NEW YORK 


2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 


August 


6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
5*, 6, 12%, 13, 19°, 20, 
26°, 27 


1, 6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 

6, 13, 20, 27, 30 
6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 





2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 


1, 2, 4, 8 9, 15, 16, 22, 23, 
29, 30 


2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 





2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 





NORTH CAROLINA 


NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 


OKLAHOMA | 


OREGON 


2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 


2, 4, 9, 16, 23,30 | 
| 2,4, 9, 16, 23, 30 


2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 





PENNSYLVANIA 


2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 





RHODE ISLAND 


2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 13, 20, 27 


5, 6, 12, 13, 19, 20, 26, 27 


6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 





SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 





2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 


| 24,9, 16, 23,30 | 


2, 4, 9, 13, 16, 23, 30 





TEXAS 


2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 





UTAH 
VERMONT 


VIRGINIA 


WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 


2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 24,* 30 


2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 


2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 


2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 





2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 





6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 16, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 


3, 4, 10, 17, 24 





The black numbers are other holidays. 
The symbol * following a date indicates that the holiday is observed only by some of the banks in that state. 


September 


3, 4, 10, 17, 24 
3, 4, 10, 17, 24 
3, 4, 10, 17, 24 


3, 4, 9, 10, 17, 24 


3, 4, 10, 17, 24 
3, 4, 10, 17, 24 
3, 4, 10, 17, 24 
3, 4, 10, 17, 24 
3, 4, 10, 17, 24 
3, 4, 10, 17, 24 
3, 4, 10, 17, 24 
3, 4, 10, 17, 24 
3, 4, 10, 17, 24 
3, 4, 10, 17, 24 
3, 4, 10, 17, 24 
3, 4, 10, 17, 24 
3, 4,10, 17, 24 
3, 4, 10, 17, 24 


3, 4, 10, 12, 17, 24 


3, 4, 10, 17, 24 
3, 4, 10, 17, 24 
3, 4, 10, 17, 24 
3, 4, 10, 17, 24 
3, 4, 10, 17, 24 
3, 4, 10, 17, 24 
3, 4, 10, 17, 24 
3, 4, 10, 17, 24 
3, 4, 10, 17, 24 


3, 4, 10, 17, 24 


3, 4, 10, 17, 24 
3, 4, 10, 17, 24 
3, 4, 10, 17, 24 
3, 4, 10, 17, 24 
3, 4, 10, 17, 24 
3, 4, 10, 17, 24 
3, 4, 10, 17, 24 
3, 4, 10, 17, 24 
3, 4, 10, 17, 24 
3, 4, 10, 17, 24 
3, 4, 10, 17, 24 
3, 4, 10, 17, 24 
3, 4, 10, 17, 24 
3, 4, 10, 17, 24 
3, 4, 10, 17, 24 
3, 4 10, 17, 24 
3, 4, 10, 17, 24 
3, 4, 10, 17, 24 
3, 4, 10, 17, 24 





October 


1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 12%, 15, 22, 29 


1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29 


1, 8 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 12, 15, 22,29 
4, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29 
4,8, 12, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29 


1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29 


1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29 


1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29 


1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 15, 22, 29 


1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29 








November 


5, 11, 12, 19, 23, 26 
5, 7, 11, 12, 19, 23, 26 
5, 11, 12, 19, 23, 26 


5, 7, 11, 12, 19, 23, 26 


5, 7 11, 12, 19, 23, 26 
5, 11, 12, 19, 23, 26 
5, 7, 11, 12, 19, 23, 26 
5, 11, 12, 19, 23, 26 
5, 7, 11, 12, 19, 23, 26 
BW, 12, 19, 23,26 
5, Ty 11, 12, 19, 23, 26 
5, 7, 14, 12, 19, 23, 26 
5, Te ML, 12, 19, 23, 26 
5, 11, 12, 19, 23, 26 
5, 11, 12, 19, 23, 26 
5, 1, 12, 19, 23,26 | 
1, 5, 11, 12, 19, 23, 26 
5, 11, 12, 19, 23, 26 
5, 7, 11, 12, 19, 23, 26 
5, I, 12, 19, 23, 26 
5, Ty 11, 12, 19, 23, 26 
5, 7, 11, 12, 19, 23, 26 
5, 11, 12, 19, 23, 26 
5, 7, 11, 12, 19, 23, 26 
5, 7, 11, 12, 19, 23, 26 
5, 11, 12, 19, 23, 26 
5, 7, 11, 12, 19, 23, 26 
5, 7, 14, 12, 19, 23, 26 


5, 7, 11, 12, 19, 23, 26 


5, 11, 12, 10, 23, 26 
5, 7, 11, 12, 19, 23, 26 
5, 7, 11, 12, 19, 23, 26 
5, 7 M1, 12, 19, 23, 26 

5, 11, 12, 19, 23, 26 





1, 8, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29 

1, 8, 15, 22, 29 

1, 8, 15, 22, 29 

1, 8, 15, 22, 29 


1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29 


1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29 


5, 7, 11, 12, 19, 23, 26 
5, 7, 11, 12, 19, 23, 26 
5, 7, 11, 12, 19, 23, 26 
5, 7, 11, 12, 19, 23, 26 
5, 7, W, 12, 19, 23, 26 
“5, TAM, 12, 19, 23, 26 
5, 7, 11, 12, 19, 23, 26 
5, 7, 11, 12, 19, 23, 26 
5, 11, 12, 19, 23, 26 
5, 11, 12, 19, 23, 26 
5, 7, 11, 12, 19, 23, 26 


| 5,7 Tl, 12, 19, 23, 26 


5, 7, 11, 12, 19, 23, 26 
5, 7, 11, 12, 19, 23, 26 


| 5,7 VW, 12, 19, 23, 26 
| 


December 


3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 
3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 
3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 


3, 10, 17, 24, 26, 31 


3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 
3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 
3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 
3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 
3, 10, 17, 24, 26, 31 
3, 10, 17, 24, 26, 31 
3, 10, 17, 24, 26, 31 
3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 
3, 10, 17, 24, 26, 31 
3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 
3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 
3, 10, 17, 24, 25,31 
3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 
3 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 
~~ 8, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 
3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 
3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 
8,10, 17, 24, 25, 31 
8, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 
| 8,10, 17, 24, 25, 31 
3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 
3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 


3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 
3, 10, 17, 24, 26, 31 


3, 10,17, 24, 25, 31 


3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 
3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 
3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 


3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 


3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 


3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 
3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 
3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 
3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 
3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 


3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 


3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 


3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 


3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 


3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 
3, 10, 17, 24, 26, 31 


3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 
8,10, 17, 24, 25, 31 
3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 
3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 
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24, 25, 31 
24, 25, 31 
24, 25, 31 

24, 25, 31 
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Where The Minimum 
Balance For Earnings 
Credits Originated 


(Continued from page 305) 


While we have claimed the credit 
for initiating the minimum balance 
idea, we would be quite interested 
to know whether any other bank 
or any group of banks had used it 
prior to the time that it was in- 
stalled here in March, 1941. 

We bankers, in general, have been 
quite averse to making any change 
in a system where it has any effect 
upon the public, regardless of 
whether it is right or wrong, and 
the most of us are quite willing to 
let somebody else try out an inno- 
vation before we adopt it. 

In this case we did act as pioneers 
and the result has fully satisfied us 
and others who have since adopted 
it and I would like to venture to 
predict that it will not be too long 
before this idea is adopted by the 
banks in the larger cities now using 
complicated schedules. 

We call the credit a “service al- 
lowance” and explain it as follows: 

Service Allowance: Each account 
will be allowed monthly service to 
the extent of 15 cents on each $100 
of minimum balance for the month. 
The minimum balance is the lowest 
amount that appears on the state- 
ment of your account during the 
month, 

Our present activity costs are as 
follows: 

Activity Costs: Against the serv- 
ice allowance on each account will 
be applied the following activity 
costs: Each check paid, 5 cents; each 
deposit made, 4 cents; checks in any 
deposit, 1 cent (over 500 such items 
will be charged at % cent); base 
charge or readiness-to-serve cost, 
30 cents. 

Miscellaneous items will be fig- 
ured in accordance with special 
schedules, 





Army Man Follows The Quiz 


I have been in the Army one year. 
Recently I ran across your Bankers 
Monthly for the month of January. 
I am interested especially in your 
monthly quiz. My work prior to my 
present work was banking. I won- 
der if I can purchase all the back 
quizzes and also make an arrange- 
ment to pay for future ones. They 
will help to keep me familiar with 
banking. Someday I hope to get 
back to it—Pvt. J. E, Manser, U. S. 
Army Crash Boat P254, Marine 
Basin Shipyard, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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U. S. MARINES ON BOUGAINVILLE use palm trees for telephone poles as they string communi- 
cation lines. Two stand guard with carbine and sub-machine gun, as protection against snipers. 


Telephone Lines on Bougainville 


Tus is a war of communi- 
cations. The farther our 
forces advance, the more 
wires, telephones and 
switchboards they need. 
And war stopped the manu- 
facture of telephones for 
civilian use. 


We regret that many here 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Public Speaking Articles 
Appreciated 


I am enjoying your articles on 
public speaking and I hope they 
will be continued for a while. An- 
other very constructive piece of 
work is your campaign to bring 
about common sense in the style of 
checks.—R. A. Bezoier, vice presi- 
dent and cashier, The First National 
Bank. Rochester, Minnesota. 


at home cannot now get 
telephone service and may 
not be able to get it for some 
time. 


If you are one of those who 
are waiting, we'd like you 
to know that we will do 
everything in our power to 
minimize your delay. 


LIFE INSURANCE 
yield banks 14% 


MARKETABLE SECURITIES 


yield banks 1% 


LARGE SUMS — Inquiries Invited 
Collateral Discount Corporation 


NOTE BROKERS 
Graybar Bidg.—New York City. 


PRIME LOANS ON 
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Equipment And Supply Ideas. 


JOTTINGS FROM THE BANKERS SECRETARY'S NOTEBOOK 


) Help For Your Campaign 
USE the coupon below — it’s easier than a letter — to get For Better Checks 


our specialized help on any purchasing problem. Many bankers are endeavoring 
to persuade their customers to de- 

Coin and Currency Trays sign their check forms in the proper 

yet way. Realizing that 

such bankers need 

some kind of print- 

ed material to hand 

to their customers, 

The Hammermill 

Paper Company, 

Erie, Pennsylvania, 

has published a 

booklet entitled 

“Business Checks, 

Their Proper Planning and Design.” 


Quantities of this booklet may be 
had without charge. They are pre- 
pared especially for banks to hand 
to customers who have bad check 
forms. They are already being used 
by many banks and have proved to 
be most effective. 


The booklet contains samples of 
many check forms which have 
1 caused delays and errors in banks 
o> tesmn, @ae-Tinss Castes 4 and also what the proper check 


103 Forms, Continuous 168 Seals forms should be. It gives emphasis 


Coin 
Gliders, Furniture 104 Fountain Pens to having the amount of the check 


106 Glass Signs in numerals preceded by a bold 
Buildings cosy 108 yl Tapes ' Pads dollar sign on the right-hand end 


a Ghats Pade ant Qactiene 109 Honor Roll Plaques Books of the check, and also locates the 


4a 110 Index Tabs Files transit number on that end. It shows 
Covers ig sake, Machine how voucher checks may be de- 


ee ies atiaien a signed and gives the specifications 
for size and so on. 


ystems 
115 Interest Calculators 
116 Interest Computing Machines 
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A Catalog Which Lists Only 
What Can Be Delivered 


Realizing that bankers and others 
have been very much confused and 
Counting Machines 126 Machine Bookkeeping Forms irritated by recently published 
eS 187 Wardrobe Equipment catalogs which contain items which 
eae a Counting 150 shezered Mel Systeme a ee cannot be supplied, Horders, Inc. 
Machines 131 Money. Orders 200 Window and Lobby of Chicago has issued Catalog. No. 

OLO— PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD =—=—=—=IO EO 50 which contains only those items 

_—«*- sat taalitimienee which can be supplied on order. 

Rand M°Nally & Co., 536 So. Clark St., Chicago 5, Ill. One of the pleasing things about 

this catalog is that it contains 290 
o Please have sent us buying information on pages, and lists dozens of items. It 
lists several different kinds of paper 
clips, but no rubber bands. It is a 
catalog that should be in the files of 
every banker, and it will prove to 
be very useful in the purchase of 
all types of supplies. 
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A Compact Safekeeping 
Bond Service 


The Bankers Certified Service 
{Ine. of St. Cloud, Minnesota has 
provided many banks with a strong 
kraft envelope for bonds which not 
only contains the customer’s bonds 
protected by a seal which the cus- 
tomers signs, but also contains 
spaces for all of the records neces- 
sary in connection with the safe- 
keeping account. 

The records include a list of all 
of the bonds, the initials of the 
person receiving them, their serial 
numbers, issue date and maturity 
value, together with a record of 
safekeeping charges paid. It also 
contains a contract between the 
bank and the customer, a space for 
legally appointing an agent, another 
for legally revoking the appoint- 
ment, and still another space for 
releasing the bank from all obliga- 
tion when the envelope is empty. 


Get The Facts 


Dozens of bankers write to the 
Bankers Secretary every month. 
They are the men who want the 
facts before they decide upon im- 
portant purchases. The Bankers 
Secretary has a large file of cata- 
logues and other information, in- 
cluding equipment, forms, and sup- 
plies needed in every type of bank. 

This information is kept up to 
date for the benefit of our readers. 
If you do not ask for it, we cannot 
supply it. Get the facts before you 
decide. Get them from the sales- 
men; get them from catalogues, or 
get them from the Bankers Secre- 
tary, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. The 
information is all free. 


A Pencil That Almost 
Never Breaks 


If you have been irritated by the 
breaking of pencil points, due prob- 
ably to your firm pressure against 
the paper, you will be interested in 
learning that the Reliance Pencil 
Corporation of Mount Vernon, New 
York, has introduced a pencil whose 
point is almost unbreakable. It will, 
of course, break under extreme 
stress, but the ordinary pressure of 
a user does not break the point. Cer- 
tainly it breaks less easily than 
other types of lead. It is known as 
the Templar DuroLead, and may be 
purchased in six degrees of hard- 
ness. If you like a soft pencil, that 
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may be had, or if you like a hard 
pencil, that too is available. Appar- 
ently the soft pencil is no more 
breakable than the hard one. 


New Plastic For 
Multiple Letter Trays 


The new “Bildup” stacking posts 
for desk letter trays are made of 
Du Pont “Plastacele”. Transparent 

and water 
clear, they 
enhance the 
appearance 
of the stack. 
The unique 
design pro- 
duced in Du 
Pont’s semi- 
rigid plastic, 
permits au- 
tomatic compensation for any in- 
accuracies in the construction or 
thickness of the wood trays with 
which the posts are used. Bildup 
posts are marketed under the 
WORLD-WIDE trademark of Hor- 
der’s Inc., Chicago. 


Don’t forget that the customer 
and not the president is boss. 





SERVICE 
Maintaining an intimate, 


personalized correspondent 
bank service. 


EXPERIENCE 


Officials with years of serv- 
ice in this field, assuring a 
knowledge of requirements 
and valuable assistance. 


POLICY 


To cooperate with out-of- 
town banks rather than 
compete for business which 
is rightfully theirs. 


CThe 
PUBLIC 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
ESTABLISHED 1908 


MEMBER 


| New York Clearing House Association 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





WAR BOND SAFEKEEPING SERVICE 


WE OFFER A SAFE AND SIMPLIFIED SYSTEM WHICH PRODUCES 
REVENUE AND GOOD WILL FOR BANKS ALL OVER THE NATION 


Combined in the durable two-pocket bond wallet, in a single 
orderly unit, are: (1) the safekeeping contract; (2) all signa- 
tures; (3) provisions for appointment of agent; (4) release 
of the bank's liability upon termination; (5) the record with 
description of bonds deposited; (6) the record of signed with- 
drawals; (7) a record of charges paid as schedule. 


The bank's safeguard is a signed seal which closes the 
wallet when folded and filed. The customer is provided with a 
pass book containing his record of deposits and withdrawals: 


We furnish advertising matter and files. Two-color Posters 
included free. Comparative schedules of charges are submitted. 


Free sample set furnished upon your request 
* 


PUBLISHED UNDER COPYRIGHT BY 


BANKERS CERTIFIED SERVICE, INC. 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 


x >) Years’ Experience in Sening Lanks 





PERSONAL LOAN 
ADVERTISING 
for BANKS 


Folders, blotters, statement 

inserts, credit cards and 

other material. Write for 
samples and prices. 


The McCULLOUGH 
COMPANY, /nc. 


32 East Georgia Street 
Indianapolis 4, Indiana 


BETTER PULLING ADS « 
Yours for the asking. New Bankads,—high class 
copy, human interest photo illustration, smart 
looking typography—complete ads, ready io 


use. Only $5 month complete. Write today for 
FREE proofs No. 51. No obligation. 


EVE-CATCHERS ive. sons, nowvon 1 
‘STEERS 2<sRONG 


Coin Wrappers, Bill Straps, Coin Bags, 
Lead Seals, Coin Trays. 
Write for complete catalog. 


The C.L.DOWNEY CO. 


NINTH and COLFAX AVE. 
HANNIBAL, MO. 


ENVELOPES 


Expanding Envelopes, Envelock Locking 
Envelopes, Safe Keeping Envelopes, Trust 

partment Fi'es and Credit Files, also 
Special Bank E. velopes. 


Send for complete catalogue in color 


AMES SAFETY ENVELOPES COMPANY 
21 Vine Street - ~ Becca dh Mass. 


ee rrp 
poo? 
On Mahogany, Walnut or Oak polished stands in 


Gold or white letters, beveled plate glass top. 
Send for our illus. folder for styles and prices. 


LERRERRE WE AURA AWRNGE) 


Rm. 304. 10 W. 47th St., N. Y. 19, N. ¥ 


CANT-SLIP sess, 











Gives new gripping surface to aging rubber | 


rollers on typewriters and other business 
machines. Ends paper shifting and saves 
time. Cant-Slip is easy to apply and has 
been used successfully in offices for 15 years. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Price 50 cents, 


CLARO TYPE < 


Stenographers prefer this type cleaner be- 
cause it cleans type quickly and thoroughly 
—without spattering. The national leader 
for 24 years. Supplied with handy dauber. 
Price 50 cents. Both items non-inflammable. 
ORDER FROM YOUR STATIONER 


The Clarotype Co., Inc. 
16-BH Hudson St. New York 13, N. Y. 


TYPE 
INSTANTLY 











| example, the 
| locates the “B” primary group and 
| drops the material into the tray | 

secondary guide. | 
subject name or | 
| geographic name is treated in the 
| same manner by regarding only the 
| first two letters. 


| behind the “I” 


Sorting Speed Increased 


| It is a definitely established fact | 
that the alphabetic filing of papers, 


if properly systematized, requires 
far less time to accomplish than the 


sorting of a like amount of ma- 
terial. This is due mainly to the fact 
that, up until recently, more time 
and study has been devoted to the 


development of more efficient sys- | 


tems for filing, whereas “sorting,” 


the real time consumer, hasn’t re- | 


ceived the same attention. 
Yawman and Erbe engineers 
have developed a method for alpha- 
betic sorting of correspondence, 
checks, cards, and the like. This 
method is known as Sort-O-Mat, 


and it enables an untrained opera- | 


tor to sort a minimum of 800 pieces 


per hour into close alphabetic ar- | 


rangement. 

This handling speed of 4% 
seconds per item is attained through 
a two-letter method of sorting the 
material into the specially designed 


| Sort-O-Mat Index. In sorting, only 
the first two letters of surnames are | 


considered. 


The Index consists of 26 A to Z | 


primary guides which are equiva- 
lent to the first letters of surnames 
and 358 secondary guides which are 


equivalent to the second letters of | 


surnames. 
In sorting the name Bishop, for 
operator visually 


Each surname, 


When the material to be sorted 
totals more than 3,000 pieces, the 











CARBON PAPER 
ROLL PAPER 
RIBBONS 


BURROUGHS 
DISCOUNT 
PURCHASE 
PLANS 


Burroughs’ intimate know!l- 

edge of business machines in 

action established the exacting spe- 

cifications of quality which have 

always been characteristic of 

Burroughs supplies for business 
machines of all types and makes. 


These supplies are available to you 
under Burroughs Discount Purchase 
Plans at savings of 10% to 40%. 
You enjoy the best in these fine 
supplies (and, incidentally, save 
storage space) because Burroughs 
delivers them fresh to you as you 
need them. 


For full details, call your local Bur- 
roughs office or write Burroughs 
Adding Machine Co., Detroit 32, Mich. 


Burroughs 


SUPPLIES FOR 
BUSINESS MACHINES 


BURROUGHS ADDING 


MACHINE COMPANY 
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INK and TYPEWRITER 
eusH =a a Uses 


FybRglass 
ERASER 


More THAN JUST ANOTHER 
ERASER 


You will find it indispensable 
for making corrections on 
MULTILITH and HECTOGRAPH 
Originals. 


Order from your Stationer or 
write for sample. 50c postpaid 


THE ERASER CO. 


Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


Impressive tributes to thoseinthe - 
Services. Cast in durable, non-critical 
material that closely simulates endur- 
ing bronze. 
UNITED STATES BRONZE 
SIGN CO., INC. 
570 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 12, N.Y. 
CA 6-4792 


te 





are 


BANK SIGNS 


THAT LOOK LIKE 


SOLID BRONZE 


EXCELLENT FOR OUTDOOR USE 
Fashioned entirely of non-critical ma- 
terials. Bright, satin-finish 
letters on mottled, statuary brown 
background. 


LEGIBLE @ DISTINCTIVE @ DURABLE 


Send approximate measurements for 
FREE full size PREVIEW SKETCH. 


Mg. BARRETT 


Also Bronze-Like Desk Signs 


UNITED STATES BRONZE 
SIGN CO., INC. 
570 Broadway New York 12, N. Y. 
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| index is supplemented with 169 ad- 


ditional secondary guides. Two 


| sorting operations are employed for 


this quantity of material. The first 


| operation of sorting to the first two 
| letters of the names is completed. 


The sorting trays are then cleared 


| and each primary group of material 
| under A-B-C-etc., is sorted sepa- 


rately through the Index a second 
time to the third and fourth letters. 
On this second sort, the name 
Bishop would fall behind the 
secondary “B” guide in the primary 


| “S” section. 


This two-operation method will 
bring all of the material into the 
same close alphabetic arrangement 
as happens in the first two-letter 
sort where a smaller amount of 
material is involved. 


The Editor’s Face 
Is Red Again 
In the hope that he might bring 


out the point that capital, stock, 
surplus, and undivided profits are 


| grouped together under the general 
| heading “capital funds,” the editor 


included a question on the quiz page 


| for April which said the wrong 


thing. Question No. 11 read: “Which 


| of the following items would be in- 


cluded under the heading of capital 
assets of a bank?” 

The term should have been “capi- 
tal funds.” Capital stock, surplus, 
and undivided profits together make 
up the bank’s capital funds, but they 
are not assets. They are liabilities. 


| If you, as a reader, think that some 
| of the questions are a little -tough, 
| think of the poor editor who has to 


be doubly careful to make sure that 
every question is properly worded 


| and the answers properly selected. 


It is not an easy job, but the quiz 


| serves such a useful purpose that 
| we like the job. 


Safeguards Against 
| Forgeries 


The Irving Trust Company, One 
Wall Street, New York, has pub- 
lished a booklet primarily to help 


| its own employees avoid cashing 


forged checks. Because it has been 


| so helpful in the Irving Trust Com- 
| pany, this bank has offered to give 
| copies to other bankers who write 
| for them. As a matter of fact, the 


32 pages are so helpful that they 


| might well be made the basis for 
| several class meetings made up of 
| all of the personnel handling items 
| at windows. 








EVERY 
FORM OF 
BANK FORM 


We give quick service and “satis- 
faction guaranteed" on—Ration 
Banking, loan and mortgage forms, 
envelopes, debit and credit slips, 
Christmas Savings Club supplies, 
personal loan forms, savings de- 
posit forms, notes, signature cards, 
resolutions and authorities, social 
security and wage-hour forms, bank 
statement folders, appraisal re- 
ports, notices, and many other bank 
forms. 30 years service to banks. 


Write for samples and quotations. 


The pen-ink unit that takes all fuss 
and bother out of writing. The pen 
is always inked, ready for writing 
++ 500 words with one dip. A 
special bottle with a patented ink 
control is converted into a reservoir 
which holds the ink at a constant 
level. Six months supply of 
clean, smooth-flowing ink with- 

out attention. Available in 
ebony and maroon. 


HEDENKAMP & COMPANY 
BANK SUPPLIES 
343 Broadway, Dept. B, New York 13,N.Y. 





BANKING NEWS | 


W. C. Way Elected President 
Of A. I. B. 


William C. Way, trust officer of 
the Central National Bank of Cleve- 
land, was elected president of the 
American Institute of Banking, 
June 8. 

Mr. Way was born in Devonshire, 
England, and received his elemen- 
tary and secondary education in 
public and private schools in Bris- 
tol, England. He came to Cleveland 
directly from Bristol in September, 
1913. In October of that year he 
started in the employ of The Guar- 
dian Trust Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, as a messenger. He worked in 
the real estate management depart- 


ment and as paying teller for the 
trust department—a period inter- 
rupted by eighteen months of 
service in the aviation division of 
the United States Army. In 1924 he 
was made chief clerk of the cor- 
porate trust department, which 
position he held until June, 1933, 
when he became connected with 
Central National Bank of Cleve- 
land. In January, 1936, he was elect- 
ed assistant trust officer of his bank, 
and in 1943 he became trust officer. 


Wife Of A. B. A. President 
Christens New Ship 


As America paid tribute to its 
fighting men living and dead, Ore- 


PRESIDENT AND MRS. WIGGINS LAUNCH A SHIP 


A. L. M. Wiggins, president of the American Bankers Association, delivered the principal 
address at the launching of the S. S. Aberdeen Victory in Portland, Ore. Mrs. Wiggins 
christened the ship. Many Pacific Coast bankers were present. 
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gon shipyard workers paused only 
curing lunch period in their round- 
the-clock shipbuilding program to 
hear a Memorial Day address by 
A. L. M. Wiggins, president of the 
American Bankers Association at 
the launching of the S. S. Aberdeen 
Victory at Portland, Ore. 

It was the 348th cargo ship turned 
out at the Kaiser yard since May 
19, 1941. As the S. S. Aberdeen 
Victory left the way, the keel for 
the fifth combat troop transport 
under construction at the yard was 
laid. 


The S. S. Aberdeen Victory 
was christened by Mrs. Wiggins. 
She was attended by Mrs. J. A. 
Belding, her daughter, and Mrs. 
Mitchell Tillotson, wife of the pres- 
ident of the Oregon Bankers Asso- 
ciation. Miss Virginia Dick, grand- 
daughter of Paul S. Dick, president 
of the United States National Bank 
of Portland and Tommy Ferguson, 
grandson of Mr. and Mrs. Wiggins, 
presented flowers to the sponsor 
and attendants. Five hundred bank- 
ing executives from all sections of 
the country were guests at the 
launching, 


Promotions At 


Central National 


Car] F. Kuehnle, president of the 
Central National Bank in Chicago, 
announced a list of elections and 
promotions made at the recent di- 
rectors’ meeting. 


Elected to vice presidents were 
Arthur A. Ellerd and Irving F. 
Fass; to second vice presidents, Jack 
F. Braulik, Walter H. Corbett and 
Maurice M. Zusser. Harry J. Laz- 
arus, assistant to the president, was 
elected second vice president in 
addition to his present duties. 


F. Abbot Goodhue, president of 
Bank of the Manhattan Company, 
New York, has announced the elec- 
tion of Mr. John A. Wilshear as vice 
president. 


Mr. Wilshear was formerly an 
assistant vice president and has 
been with the bank for 28 years. 


President E. S. Patterson of the 
First-Central Trust Company, Ak- 
ron, Ohio, announces the election 
of R. C. Parish as vice president 
and trust officer. The promotion fills 
a position that has been open for 
several months. 
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Warren C. MacFarlane, Jr., 
Elected Director of 
Minneapolis-Moline 


Warren C. MacFarlane, Jr., man. 
ager of the Minneapolis-Moline 
Como Special Ordnance Plant, has 


Warren C. MacFarlane, Jr. 


been elected to the board of direc- 
tors. 


He has been connected with Min- 
neapolis-Moline since 1928 at which 
time he started in the combine shop 
as a helper on the assembly line. 
He attended Lawrenceville School 
at Lawrenceville, New Jersey and 
then returned to Minneapolis-Mo- 
line in 1932 and worked in the 
Purchasing Department. In 1936 he 
became a junior buyer and in 1937 
he was made senior buyer and an 
assistant treasurer of the company. 
A year later he was made assistant 
manager of the Moline Plant. He 
held this position until the war 
broke out in 1941 when he was 
made manager of the Special MM 
Ordnance Plant. 

Mr. MacFarlane visited the MM 
South American and Mexican con- 
nections in 1938 and in 1939 attend- 
ed to business for Minneapolis- 
Moline in the United Kingdom and 
France. 


He has been a director of the 
LaSalle National Bank, LaSalle, 
Illinois, since 1940 and is a member 
of several national integration 
committees on Army and Navy 
Ordnance projects including the 
Minnesota Production-for-Victory 
Committee. 
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R. A. Peterson Named To 
A.B.A. Consumer Credit 
Committee 


R. A. Peterson, vice president of 
the Bank of America N. T. & S. A., 
San Francisco, has been named to 
membership on the Committee on 
Consumer Credit of the A. B. A., it 
is announced by A. L. M. Wiggins, 
president of the association. Mr. 
Peterson has long been identified 
with the consumer credit business. 


He began his career in 1925 with 


the Retail Credit Company in San 


Francisco. Later he became assistant | 
manager of the Commercial Credit | 
Company of Baltimore at San Fran- | 


cisco. Subsequently, he was named 


vice president and general manager | 
of Kemsley-Millbourne, Ltd., for- 
eign subsidiary of the Commercial 


Credit Company, in Mexico City. 
From there he went to Chicago as 


regional manager of the Commer- | 


cia! Credit Company, and later on 


he became division operations man- | 
ager for the western division of 


that company. 


Mr. Peterson joined the Bank of | 
America on June 1, 1936 as district | 
manager of installment credit loan | 
with headquarters in | 
Fresno. Since June 1, 1941, he has | 


activities 


been vice president in charge of all 


installment credit loan activities of | 
the bank with headquarters in San 


Francisco. 


City National Of Kansas 
City Sponsors Big Loan 


The City National Bank and | 


Trust Company of Kansas City, 


Missouri, announced the execution | 
of an agreement establishing a $12,- | 


500,000 V Loan credit to Aircraft 
Accessories Corporation of Kansas 


City, Kansas, and Burbank, Cali- | 
fornia. This is believed to be the | 
largest single loan sponsored by a | 


Kansas City Bank. Eleven other 
banks are participating, including: 


Bank of America National Trust 
Association, Los | 


& Savings 
Angeles, California 


The Central Bank and Trust | 


Company, Denver, Colorado 


The Chase National Bank of New | 


York, New York, N. Y. 


The First National Bank of Kan- | 
sas City, Kansas City, Missouri | 


The Fourth National Bank in 
Wichita, Wichita, Kansas 


Manufacturers Bank and Trust | 


Company, St. Louis, Missouri 


Mercantile-Commerce Bank and | 











Can you spot a 
COUNTERFEIT 


ounterfeiting 


RIME AGAINST THE PEOPL 


By Laurence Dwight 
SMITH 


Author of CRYPTOGRAPHY, 
The Science of Secret Writing 


The Secret Service, the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing and 
the United States Mint—The 
Treasury —have cooperated 
with the author to give you 
this clear and complete exposi- 
tion of the making and coun- 
terfeiting of United States cur- 
rency. A unique feature of the 
book is a genuine engraving 
shown together with a skilful 
“counterfeit” of it. Compari- 
son of the two provides all the 
information essential to the 
detection of fake currency. In 
addition, many exciting chap- 
ters tell the story of the Secret 
Service’s fight against counter- 
feiting—annals of crime that 
have practical importance in 
demonstrating the known 
methods of counterfeiters. 


Illustrated + $3.50 


W. W. NORTON & CO. 
70 Fifth Avenue «+ New York 11 





Trust Company, St. 
Missouri 
Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri 
The Riverview State Bank, Kan- 
sas City, Kansas 
Security National Bank, Kansas 
City, Kansas 
Union National Bank in Kansas 
City, Kansas City, Missouri 
The credit is being extended to 
Aircraft Accessories Corporation in 
support of its heavy war produc- 
tion. The City National has been 
represented throughout all the 
negotiations by Kearney Wornall, 
vice president. 


Louis, 


Two: New Vice Presidents 
For Continental, New York 


The election of two new vice 
presidents was announced by the 
Continental Bank & Trust Company 
of New York. The new officers are 
Mark B. Peck, who has been execu- 
tive vice president and a director of 
the Bank of Westchester and before 
that was an officer of the National 
City Bank of New York; and Mat- 
thew E. Anglim, who has been 
manager of the Park Avenue branch 
of the Bank of the Manhattan Co. 

Mr. Peck will be assigned to the 
main office of the Continental 
Bank at 30 Broad Street and Mr. 
Anglim will be in charge of the 
Madison Avenue office. Mr. Peck 
was a member of the board of gov- 
ernors of the Westchester County 
Clearing House Association and is 
a director of the Hudson-Harlem 
Valley Servicing Corporation and 
the Westchester Realty Manage- 
ment Company. 


Rathje Promoted For A. B. A. 
Vice President 


Illinois members of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association have en- 
dorsed Frank C. Rathje, president 
Chicago City Bank and Trust Com- 
pany for vice president of the 
American Bankers Association. Mr. 
Rathje’s name will be presented at 
the convention in September. Mr. 
Rathje is also president of the 
Mutual National Bank of Chicago, 
and is active in state banking 
circles. 


Palm Beach Buys Landing 
Ship For Invasion 


The purchase of one million dol- 
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Houston President Of 
Thomas Jefferson Memorial 


At the annual meeting of the 
board of directors of the Thomas 
Jefferson Memorial Foundation 
held in New 
York, Frank K. 
Houston, presi- 
dent of the 
Chemical Bank 
& Trust Company 
of New York, was 
elected president 
of the Founda- 
tion, succeeding 
the late Stuart 
G. Gibboney. Mr. 
Houston is a na- 
tive Tennesseean 
and a graduate of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity of which institution he is at 
the present time a trustee. He is also 
president of the National Board of 
Trustees of the Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
Fraternity, and is a director of many 
large corporations. He has been 
vice president of the Foundation. 


Frank K. Houston 


lars in War Bonds was announced 
by R. E. Conn, chairman of the 
Town of Palm Beach War Finance 
Committee. 

The following plaque is to be 
placed aboard the craft: “This ship 
sponsored and made possible by 
War Bond purchases of the citizens 
of the Town of Palm Beach, Flor- 
ida.” 

Mr. Reynolds, president of the 
First National Bank in Palm Beach 
made the purchase for the citizens. 


The Mercantile-Commerce Bank 
and Trust Company, St. Louis, has 
announced the appointment of 
Newell S. Knight as manager of the 
bank’s bond department. Knight 
comes to Mercantile-Commerce 
from Barcus, Kindred & Company, 
Chicago. William P. Sharpe, vice 
president, will continue to super- 
vise the activities of the bond de- 
partment. 


New President For Union 
Bank of Commerce, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


John K. Thompson has been 
elected president and a member of 
the board of directors of the Union 
Bank of Commerce, Cleveland, 
Ohio, to fill the vacancy created by 
the resignation of Oscar I. Cox, 
whose experience will be retained 


in an advisory capacity. The board 
stated that the bank was deeply 
indebted to Mr. Cox for the out- 
standing work he has done in de- 
veloping the Union Bank of Com- 
merce, and that his loss will be 
keenly felt. Mr. Thompson comes 
to the bank with a wealth of finan- 
cial and business experience. 


L. E. Shippee Appointed To 
A.B.A. Credit Policy 
Commission 


Lester E. Shippee, executive vice 
president of the Hartford-Connec- 
ticut Trust Company, Hartford, 
Connecticut, has been appointed to 
membership on the Credit Policy 
Commission of the American Bank- 
ers Association, it is announced by 
A. L. M. Wiggins, president of the 
association. The Credit Policy Com- 
mission is a group whose member- 
ship is representative of the various 
committees of the association deal- 
ing with credit problems. Mr. Ship- 
pee is vice president of the Connec- 
ticut Bankers Association. 


Walker Joins 
Valley National 


Robert D, Walker, widely known 
in western banking circles for the 
past 25 years, has joined the staff 
of the Valley National Bank, Phoe- 
nix, Arizona, in charge of trust 
development and estate planning. 

Born in Omaha, Nebraska, in 
1898, Mr. Walker started his bank- 
ing career with the Packer’s Na- 
tional Bank of that city in 1915. 

He was on the trust staff of the 
Security Trust & Savings Bank, 
Pasadena (now the Security-First 
National Bank of Los Angeles) in 
1924. 

Remaining with Security-First 
National until 1930, he accepted 
that year the position of trust of- 
ficer with the Phoenix Savings Bank 
& Trust Company, Phoenix, which 
post he held for 14 years until he 
resigned March 1, planning to enter 
the real estate brokerage field. 

Mr. Walker is state vice president 
of the Trust Division of A.B.A. 


Percy H. Johnston, chairman of 
the Chemical Bank & Trust Com- 
pany at a recent meeting of the 
board of directors announced the 
appointment of Willard R. Brown 
as trust officer in the personal] trust 
department. 
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Answers To Bankers 
Monthly Quiz No. 14 


c—Forgers and bad-check writers 

first attempt to get official checks 
on which to make out fictitious orders. 
Consequently, blank checkbooks should 
not be given to anyone except persons 
known to have accounts. 


b—Banks must keep complete rec- 
— ords regarding safe deposit boxes be- 
cause there are many ways in which dis- 
honest people can defraud the bank. The 
best record is one which the customer 
himself signs. Such a record could be 
taken to court to prove the bank’s posi- 
tion. 


b—A straight bill of lading is usually 

sent direct to the customer ordering 
the goods. An order bill of lading is usually 
accompanied by a draft, and it is sent to 
a bank with instructions to deliver the 
bill of lading only upon payment of the 
draft. 


4) d—Not many of us ever see $1000 

bills. However, we should be famil- 
iar with the portrait on this currency as 
well as the portraits on other denomina- 
tions. 


c—When a_ suspected counterfeit 

bill is compared with one known to 
be genuine, the difference is usually quick- 
ly apparent. This difference may often be 
noticed by placing the genuine bill with 
the suspected one on the counter out of 
sight of the customer. 


6 | a—There are 50 pennies in a roll. 


b—The fine silk threads are put into 

the paper which is manufactured 
under bond only for the Federal Govern- 
ment so that it may be readily recog- 
nized as different from other paper. This 
of course, is to help to detect counterfeit 
bills. 

d—This assortment is best because 

it requires the handling of the fewest 
number of pieces by the customer. Of 
course, he could not get 90 cents out of 
four quarters. 


b—It is true that cash letters in the 

mail to another bank for collection 
are also included under the name “due 
from banks.” However, this was not one 
of the possible answers suggested. 


b—Interest, of course, is earned on 
loans and investments and it accrues 
from day to day even though the items 
have not yet matured. You would, there- 
fore, compute the amount of interest due 
the bank if all loans and securities were 
to be liquidated at once. 
a—It is necessary to depress a key 
for each digit. 
12 a—The four fingers of the right hand 
can depress the four number 2 keys 
at one action, but the person with fingers 
of normal length could not reach the three 
keys necessary to list the other three 
numbers. 
a—The others could all be depressed 
at one operation, because, on a mul- 
tiple keyboard, it is not necessary to 
depress the zeros. 
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a—It is not necessary for a bor- 
rower to store his goods in a public 
warehouse in order to get field warehouse 
receipts as security for a loan. 
iy c and d—While it is of value for the 
loan officer to know about the farm- 
er’s activities, what: he wants to have on 
the statement (under “assets”) is a list of 
those things which can be turned into 
cash. 
16 b—The 12th Federal Reserve district 
has a branch at Salt Lake City to 
which Boise members send their transit 
letters. 
sy, 2—The by-laws of national banks 
require that directors meet at least 
once a month. 
b—It is highly essential that everyone 
concerned with banking do all that 
he can to persuade bank customers to 
have only one numeral amount on the 
right-hand end of the check, and this of 
course should be the amount of the check. 
When there is more than one amount, 
there is always confusion and delay. 
c—The badge number on this check 
is where the amount of the check 
ought to be. As a matter of fact, the 
badge number ought to be at the left- 


hand end where it could not be confused 
with the amount. 


a—The initials C.P.A. stand for Cer- 

tified Public Accountant. You there- 
fore expect a letter from a C.P.A. to dis- 
cuss some phase of accounting. 


This Bank Pays Money 
To Its Quiz Fans 


Bankers Monthly Quiz Questions 
No. 9 were handed out to our em- 
ployees on March 24. Our employees 
were divided into three groups with 
cash prizes in each group of $3.00, 
$2.00, and $1.00 for 1st, 2nd, and 3rd 
prize. Either Mr. Beaty’s questions 
were much easier this time or our 
employees are getting more brilliant 
as we had a large number of ties. 
Mike and Cal tied for 1st place in 
the first group with 100%. Gussie 
Sigler, Bert Hemsing and Martha 
Zondervan tied for lst place in the 
second group, with 100%, and Eva 
Whitworth, Ruth Fowler and Bren- 
da Germeroth tied for 2nd place 
with 95%. Blanche McCormick took 
3rd with 90%. 

Irene Shaw took Ist in the 3rd 
group with 85%, Rita Duyck and 
Dorothy Seus tied for 2nd place with 
82144%, and Betty Bogue took 3rd 
with 80%. 

These questions are really a lot of 
fun. At our next employees’ meeting 
we will go over the quiz and explain 
those questions which give the most 
trouble. — Commercial Abstracts, 
(The Official House Organ of the 
Commercial National Bank), A. H. 
Abts, editor, Hillsboro, Oregon. 


What Is A Bargain? 


A bargain is a purchase that 
saves you money. Too often, how- 
ever, we think of the money saving 
as a reduction in the cost price. 
This is not the most important way 
to save. 

Regardless of the cost price, a 
saving that is really important is 
the saving in the use of what you 
buy. When you use it, it ought to 
save you time or mistakes. When 
you save time and mistakes, you 
save wages. Accumulate enough of 
such savings and you may be able 
to eliminate an employee. 


FIRE PREVENTION 
MEANS 
“FIRE AWAY” 


i 
Che Phoenix 


Insurance Company, Hartford, Coun. 
1854 


EC en , 


Sire Srsuranchc Har Gord Conn 


7. 


Provipence, RL 
1859 


ATLANTIC FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
THE CENTRAL STATES FIRE INS. CO. 
Wichita, Kansas 

GREAT EASTERN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
White Plains, N. Y. 

MINNEAPOLIS F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


RELIANCE INS. CO. OF CANADA 
Montreal, Canada 


* 


HARTFORD 
30 Trinity Street 
CHICAGO 
Insurance Exchange 
NEW YORK 
110 William Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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A LEADER IN ALL WAYS 


RAND M&NALLY 
BANKERS DIRECTORY 


GQ 


Ist in Accuracy 
1st in Usefulness 
Ist in Comprehensiveness 


Ist in Results 
Ever bank officer should have a 


copy of the latest edition for... 


EFFICIENCY — ACCURACY — CONVENIENCE 
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REVISIONS IN THE BANK SYSTEM 


Changes since Rand M@Nally Bankers Directory, First 1944 Edition. 


Banks not previously reported indicated by an * 


NEW AND REOPENED INSTITUTIONS 


New Banks. . 
New Branches 


CPT ETT COTE TEA PLETE TCT. ay SRDS eae 
..sse.sNational 21; State 17... 


.. +. -Total 38 


BANKS REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


Through Liquidation 
Through Merger or Consolidation. . 


Through Conversion...... 
Total discontinued 


Through Liquidation 
Through Absorption 
Total discontinued 


National 1; State 11; Private 1; Other Institutions 4. 


.National 4; ee 
< ee 1; OS eres hye 
at Le 


-Other Institutions 1 .......0..+0.. 


eee eeee 


.- Total 17 


CHANGES IN TITLE AND/OR LOCATION 
Ae a Wicd. 


Head Offices 
Branches 


ARKANSAS 
Osceola 
* Planters Bank - 
(Capital $75,000, Surplus $25,000. W. J. 
Driver, President; C. E. Dean, Cashier. 
Opened May 15, 1944) 


CALIFORNIA 

Arcadia 

* Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Camp Santa Anita 
Banking Facility Office 
(Discontinued May 31, 1944) 

Camp Young 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Camp Young Banking 
Facility Office—Agency of Indio 
Branch 
(Discontinued April 15, 1944) 

Fort McDowell 
American Trust Company, Fort Mc- 
Dowell Banking Facility Office — 
Ageety of Marina Office, San Francisco, 


B. Odell, Manager. Opened January 

24, * faa 

Los "Angeles 
California Bank, Fifty-fourth and 
Vermont Office 16-166 
(Discontinued and business transferred 
to and consolidated with Fifty-fourth 
and Fourth Avenue Office at close of 
business February 26, 1944) 

Minter Field 
Bank of America National Trust and 
Savings Assn., Minter Field Banking 
Facility Office, Agency of Bakersfield 
Branch 
(A. C. Dimon, Vice President and Man- 
ager. Opened March 15, 1944) 

San Francisco 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., United States Naval 
Drydock Banking Facilit Office, 
Hunters Point—Agency of n Fran- 
cisco Main Office 
(M. 8. Blois, Vice President and Man- 
ager. Opened March 20, 1944) 

Sherman Oaks 

* Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Sherman Oaks Banking 
Facility—Agency of Van Nuys Branch 


(J. L. Zimmerman, Manager. 
May 22, 1944) 

Suisun City 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Fairfield-Suisun Army 
Air e Banking Facility Office— 
Agency of Suisun Branch 
(CW. C. Robbins, Manager. Opened Feb- 
ruary 21, 1944) 


COLORADO 


Opened 


Denver 


Change in title of Central Savin; s 
Bank & Trust Company, effective Fe 
ruary, 1944) 

Denver 


Central Savings Bank & Trust Son 


July, 1944 


(Changed title to Central Bank & 

Trust Company, February, 1944) 
Haxtun 

Haxtun Community Bank 82-467 

(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 

$7,500. Ralph L. Scott, President; A. 

Sullivan, Cashier) 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport 


Morris Plan Bank of Bridgeport.51-43 
(Assets purchased by Bridgeport-City 
Trust Company, March 21, 1944, and is 
now operated as the Personal Loan 
Department of the Bridgeport-City 
Trust Company) 


FLORIDA 
Ke West 
he First National Bank of Key Phe 


(Changed title to The Florida National 

Bank at Key West, April 15, 1944) 
Key West 

The Florida National Bank at Key 

West 63-41 

(Change in title of The First National 

Bank of Key Weat, effective April 16, 


1944) 

Whiting Field (Pensacola P. O.) 
First National Bank in Milton, Bank- 
ing Facility Office of First National 
Bank in Milton, Milton 
ie Manager. Opened April 


GEORGIA 
Brunswick 
American National Bank of Brunswick 


(Capital ge 000. I. M. Aiken, Presi- 

dent; W. E. Geiger, Cashier. Conver- 

sion of Brunswick Bank & Trust Com- 

pany. Effective May 1, 1944) 
Brunswick 


(Converted to a national bank aeer 
title of American National Bank of 
Brunswick. Effective May 1, 1944) 

Collins 

* Eason Banking Co. 
not Inc.) 64-1213 
(A. J. Eason, President; . B. Cody, 
Cashier. Opened July 12, 1943) 

Eatonton 

* The Peoples Bank (Private Bank—not 
Inc.). 64-1209 
(Converted to a state bank under title 
of The Peoples Bank. Reported May 
10, 1944) 

Eatonton 

* The Peoples Bank 
(Conversion of The 
(Private Bank—not 
May 10, 1944) 

Lula 
Commercial Exchange Bank (Private 
Bank—not Inc.) 64-1146 
(Liquidated December 31, 1943) 


HAWAIL 
Hanapepe 
Bank of Hawali, Hanapepe Branch of 


(Private Bank— 


Inc.) Reported 


Bank of Hawaii, Honolulu, 


eee eee eee eee eeeeee 


Hawaii 


69-142 

Hanapepe 
Bishop National Bank of Hawaii at 
Honolulu, Hanapepe Branch... .59-143 


IDAHO 

Aberdeen 

* The Bank of Aberdeen - 
(Purchased by The First Security Bank 
of Idaho, National Association, May 
20, 1944, and operated as a branch) 

Aberdeen 
First Security Bank of Idaho, National 
Association, Aberdeen Branch of First 
Security Bank of Idaho, National Asso- 
ciation, Boise, Idaho 
(Succeeded The Bank of Aberdeen 
which was purchased by the First 
Security Bank of Idaho, National Asso- 
ciation, Boise, Idaho, May 20, 1944) 


ILLINOIS 
Chester 
Buena Vista National Bank of i Ceeeses 


(Capital $50,000. Aibert “H.” Gilster, 
President; P. S. Wilson, Cashier. Con- 
version of Buena Vista State Bank, 
effective March 1, 1944) 
Chester 
Buena Vista State Bank .......70-529 
(Converted to a National bank under 
title of Buena Vista National Bank of 
Chester, effective March 1, 1944) 
Chicago 
* East Side Trust & Savings Bank on 
Ewing Ave.) 2-302 
(Moved and changed title to South 
Side Bank & Trust Company (Cottage 
Grove & 47th St.) 2-424 
(Effective May 16, 1944) 
Chicago 
* South Side Bank & Trust Company 
(Cottage Grove & 47th St.) 4 
(Change in title and location of East 
Side Trust & Savings Bank (10101 
Ewing Ave.). Effective May 16, 1944. 
Carl L. Jernberg, President; Anthony 
M. Frale, Cashier) 
Sidney 
Winston State Bank 
(Discontinued March 4, 1944) 
Sogiagervee 
ringerton State Bank 


(Began voluntary liquidation March 7 
1944) 


INDIANA 
Brownsville 


* Brownsville State Bank 
(Involuntary liquidation Closed by 
order of Indiana Department of Fi- 
nancial Institutions, May 15, 1944) 

Colfax 

* Clinton County Bank & Trust Co., Col- 
fax Branch of Clinton County Bank & 
Trust Co.. Frankfort, Ind. ..71-1316 
(Jacob H. Coyner, Manager; A. M. 
Thurman, Assistant Manager. Opened 
June 1, 1944) 
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Monon 

* The Monon Bank 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$6,250. R. E. Ward, President; Grant F. 
Long, Cashier. To open about June l, 
1944) 

Indianapolis 
Fletcher Trust Company, Stout Field 
Banking Facility Office 
(Allen J. Swift, Manager. Opened Feb- 
ruar a 1944) 

South 
—, National Bank and Trust ae 
Pwill merge with Merchants National 
Bank and Trust Company as The Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Co., of South 
Bend, April 1, 1944) 

South Bend 
Merchants National Bank 
(Will merge with City National Bank 
& Trust Co. as The National Bank and 
Trust Co. of South Bend, April 1, 1944) 

South Bend 
The National Bank & Trust Compeny 
of South Bend 
(Capital a 000, Surplus and Profits 
$545,000. C. Cunningham, President; 
D. M. Th ‘Cashier. Merger of City 
National Bank & Trust Company and 
Merchants National Bank. To become 
effective April 1, 1944) 


IOWA 

Batavia 

* Peoples State Bank 
(Will discontinue receiving deposits at 
close of business June 30, 1944) 

Bonaparte 
Des Moines Valley State Bank, Office 
of Des Moines Valley State Bank, 
Farmington 
(Change in title of Farmington State 
Bank, Office of Farmington State 
Bank, Farmington, March 29, 1944) 

Bonaparte 
Farmington State Bank, Office of 
Farmington State Bank, Farmington.. 
(Changed title to Des Moines Valley 
State Bank, Office of Des Moines Valley 
State Bank, Farmington, March 239, 
1944) 

De Witt 

* First National Bank............ 72-462 
(Voted at special meeting of stock- 
holders on May 15th to place bank in 
voluntary liquidation effective as of 
May 25, 1944) 

Everly 
Everly State Bank 
(Capital Ry 000, Surplus and Profits 
8,000. A. Witter, President; C. 
Seateteon, Executive’ Vice President 
Opened April 10, 1944) 

Everly 
Farmers Trust & Savings Bank, Office 
of Farmers Trust & Savings Bank, 
Spencer, Iowa 
(To be succeeded by Everly State 
Bank, Everly, which opened April 10, 
1944) 

Farmington 

oines Valley State Bank. .72-2106 

(Change in title of Farmington State 
Bank, March 29, 1944) 

Farmington 
Farmington State Bank 
Change title to Des Moines Valley 
State Bank, March 29, 1944) 

Salem 
Des Moines Valley State Bank, Office 
of Des Moines alley State Bank, 
Farmington 
(Change in title of Farmington State 
Bank, Office of Farmington State Bank, 
Farmington, March 29, 1944) 

Salem 
Farmington State Bank, Office of 
Farmington State Bank, Farmington.. 
on title to Des Moines Valley 
State Bank, Office of Des Moines Valley 
State Bank, Farmington, March 239, 
1944) 

Sioux City 
Live Stock National Bank, Army Air 
Base Banking Facility Office 
(H. C. Linduski, Assistant Cashier. 
Opened February 28, 1944) 

Underwood 
State Savings Bank, Underwood Office 
of State Savings Bank, Council Bluffs. 
(E. F. Hubbard, Manager. Succeeded 
Underwood Savings Bank April 1, 
1944) 

Underwood 
Underwood Savings Bank . . 72-1626 
(Succeeded by Underwood Office of 
State Savings Bank of Council Bluffs 
April 1, 1944) 


KANSAS 
Fall River 
The Bank of Fall River - 
(Entered voluntary liquidation and 
ceased accepting deposits February 23, 
1944. Most of loans purchased by First 
National Bank, Fredonia, Kans.) 
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Salina 
* National Bank of America 
(Opened a banking facility office at 
Smoky Hill Army Air Field, March 22, 
1944. Fred H. Kelly, Manager) 
Victoria 
Farmers National Bank will open a 
Banking Facility Office at the Walker 
Army Air Field, about April 1, 1944. 
(J. T. Pfeifer, Manager) 
Waterville 
The Merchants State Bank 83-466 
(Assets and liabilities assumed by 
ine State Bank as of April 29, 
Wichita 
The Fourth National Bank in Wichita, 
Planeview Banking Facility Office. 
(E. R. Goodin, Jr., Manager; Ray Ham- 
mond, Assistant Manager. Opened 
March 31, 1944) 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville 
Louisville Joint Stock Land Bank 


(Will complete liquidation within 
thirty days from February 20, 1944) 


LOUISIANA 

Alexandria 

* Security Banking Company 84-401 
(Converted to Security National Bank, 
June 1, 1944) 

Alexandria 

* Security National 
Louisiana 
(Capital $125,000. H. D. Murchison, 
President; R. Lee Hopkins, Cashier. 
Conversion of Security Banking Com- 
pany, June 1, 1944) 

Cloutierville 
Bank of Cloutierville - 
(Closed February 29, 1944. Liquidated 
voluntarily) 

Pitkin 
The Vernon Bank, Pitkin Branch of 
The Vernon Bank, Leesville... .84-285 
(Discontinued April 15, 1944, and busi- 
ness transferred to main office) 


Bank, Alexandria, 
84-28 


MAINE 


Kittery (U. S. Nayy Yard) 
Community Trust Company, Navy 
Yard Banking Facility Office of Com- 
munity Trust Company, York Village... 
(Jno. T. Alexander, Manager. To open 
about June 1, 1944) 


MICHIGAN 
Romulus 


Wayne State Bank, Army Air Field 
ae | Facility Office of Wayne State 
Bank, Wayne 

(Opened Debrunry 2, 1944) 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 
Citizens Morris Plan Company and 
branch at St. Paul 17-113 
(Discontinued. Bills, Notes and Ac- 
counts Receivable purchased by the 
Northwestern National Bank, Minne- 
apolis, and the Empire National Bank 
RS aaa Company, St Paul, March 25, 
4) 
St. Paul 

Citizens Morris Plan Company, Branch 
of Citizens Morris Plan Company, 
Minneapolis 
(Discontinued. Bills, Notes and Ac- 
counts Receivable of head office and 
branch purchased by the Northwestern 
National Bank, Minneapolis, and the 
Empire National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, St. Paul, March 25, 1944) 


MISSISSIPPI 

Heidelberg 

* Bay Springs Bank, Heidelberg Branch 
Office of Bay Springs Bank, : 
Springs 
(Cc. K. Wilson, Manager. Opened April 
1, 1944) 

Lake 

* Bank of Lake 
(Liabilities assumed by Newton Coun- 
ty Bank, Newton, Miss., on March 17, 
1944, and a branch was established 
in its place) 

Lake 
Newton County Bank, Lake Branch 
Office of Newton County Bank, New- 
COG, EOL noe A de > ace cua dha ved seneue mete 
(Mrs. W. H. Turnage, Manager. Suc- 
ceeded Bank of Lake, Lake, Miss., 
whose liabilities were assumed by the 
Newton County Bank, Newton, Miss., 
on March 24, 1944) 


MISSOURI 
Bakersfield 


The Bakersfield State Bank... .80-877 
1Pisaa) in voluntary liquidation April 


Blue Springs 
Blue Springs Bank 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
gf 000. Geo. A. Schrader, President; 
8S. K. Van Trump, Executive Vice Pres- 
ident _— Cashier) 
Newbu 
The Bank of Fort Leonard Wood.... 
-.-.80-1813 
(Succeeded by the new Fort Leonard 
Wood Bank which opened February 
26, 1944) 
Newbur 
Fort Leonard Wood Bank ....80-1813 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus s. 000. Thos, 
Staggs, President; le goneees 
Cashier. Opened February i¢ 1944, 
Took over deposit liability of The 
Bank of Fort onard Wood) 
New London 
* Ralls County State Bank 80-1818 
(Capital $25,000. Omer E. Brown, Presi- 
dent and Cashier. To open June 5, 1944) 
Truxton 
Truxton Bank 80-1230 
(Entered voluntary liquidation. No de- 
posits accepted after March 1, 1944) 
NEBRASKA 
Kearney 
= Kearney National Bank of meer 
6-4 
(Capital $100,000. Thos. Gass, Presi- 
dent; Jno M. Spear, Cashier. Conver- 
sion of Fort Kearney State Bank, ef- 
fective March 28, 1944) 
Kearney 
Fort Kearney State Bank 
(Converted to a national bank under 
title of Fort Kearney National Bank 
of Kearney, March 28, 1944) 
Lincoln 
First National Bank of Lincoln, Bank- 
A eat Office, Lincoln Army Air 


(R. A. Gessner, Manager. Opened May 
16, 1944) 


NEVADA 
Reno 
First National Bank of Nevada, Reno, 
Nevada, Reno Army Air Base Banking 
Facility Office 
(Lino Del Grande, 
February 28, 1944) 


NEW JERSEY 
Ft. Monmouth 
National Bank & Trust 


* Allenhurst 
Company, Agency of Allenhurst Na- 
Trust Company, Allen- 


in charge. Opened 


tional Bank & 
hurst, N. J. 
(Cc. B. Vogel, Manager) 

Port Norris 

* Peoples Bank of Port Norris... .55-712 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$25,000. J. S. Newcomb, President; H L 
Ee Aa Cashier. To open about May 27, 

) 


NEW MEXICO 
Hobbs 


Lea County State Bank opened a Bank- 
ing Facility Office at Hobbs Army Air 
Field, January 31, 1944 
(Dolores Bensing, Manager; 
Carr, Assistant Manager) 


NEW YORK 
Binghamton 


The Industrial Bank 
(F. G. Belisle, President and Treasurer. 
Change in title of Morris Plan Indus- 
errs Bank, effective February 16, 

Binghamton 
Morris Plan Industrial Bank . .50-1085 
(Changed title to The Industrial Bank, 
February 16, 1944) 

Fairport 

* Fairport National Bank & Trust Be 
pany 960 
(Merged with Security Trust Gédapamal 
Rochester, June 1, 1944 and eperatal 
as Fairport Office of same) 

Fairport 
* Security Trust Company, Fairport Of- 
fice of Security Trust Company, Roch- 
ester 50-960 
(E. G. McGinnis, Vice President and 
Manager. Opened June 1, 1944. Success- 
or to Fairport National Bank & Trust 
Company which merged with Security 
Trust Company, Rochester) 

Geneva 

* Geneva Trust Company - 
(Acquired by Lincoln-Alliance Bank & 
Trust Company, Rochester, June 1, 
1944, and is operated as a branch) 

Geneva 

* Lincoln-Alliance Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Branch of Lincoln-Alliance Bank 
& Trust Company, Rochester... .50-291 
(Succeeded Geneva Trust Company 
which was acquired by the Lincoln- 
fence Bank & Trust Company, June 
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New York 
The Chase National Bank of the City of 
New York, Forty-Sixth Street Branch 
(Park Ave. at 46th St.) 


(Discontinued at close of business 
(March 18, 1944) 


Akron 
Firestone Park Trust & Savings eer 

(Changed title to The Firestone Bank, 

January 20, 1944) 

Quincy 


Bank of South Carolina, Columbia 
Army Air Base Banking Facility Office 
of The Citizens and Southern National 
Bank of South. Carolina, Charieston.. 
(rt. E. Marchant, Manager. Opened 
March 16, 1944) 





































Brooklyn The Miami Valley Bank ...... 56-1119 
od. Brevoort Savings Bank, Bay Ridge- (Capital $32,000, Surplus and Profits SOUTH DAKOTA 
80- -isid Sixth — Office at 465 Eighty- $8,000. W. A. Yinger, President; J. 8. ine. easec tite 
eonar x FO ccccccccssecctveseoesoess Kneisley, Cashier. Incorporation of eola Mte BANK. .. .cccccsvcces 
bruary x. —— March 18, 1944) The Miami Valley Bank, Uninc., effec- Oe a oe oe de: veoh 
oldhuse residen are : 
Manufacturers Trust Company, Bank- Ea ye =o Knudson, Cashier. Opened May 1, 
om ag a Gate in Brooklyn Navy the Miami Valley Bask, Unine 66-1119 puke 
, os. . nceorporated as The iami Valley 
Yard - 
hngon, Bo YATE oe eee ee weet eee een eenes Bank, January 3, 1944) Farmers & Merchants Bank ....78-826 
, 1944. (Opened April 3, 1944) Toledo (Change in title of Farmers & Mer- 
sf The Pittsford ‘the Lucas County Savings Bank.56-24 chants State Bank, effective February 
* Pittsford National Bank....... 50-1084 ichanae ia thle ef Tue Meeria Pisa 14, 1944) 
(Asscte purchased bby Security Trugt Bank of Toledo, effective March 16, Presho  . sats state Bank 
80-1818 , , ii 1944) armers erchants State Bank . 
Presi- ated as a branch, June 1, 1944) Teese... . 2 hel Ser 2)! aeeabenes aueedioncekeaeeeenee 78-826 
: Pittsford “ 
5, 1944) * Security Trust Company, Pittsford Of- (Changed title to’ The ‘Lome Cunaly (Ghia "tig “So "arma ae 
80-1230 == Security Trust ae, Se whee Bank, March 15, 1944) 
iene) asecenes Pittsford National Bank The Pesmne POOP ETC ee Nashville bererncemeaanr: 
which was purchase y the Security (Consolidated with the Farmers & - 
Trust Company, Rochester, June 1, Merchants Bank which reorganized Gommeree Union Bank enesed a heat 
1944) February 11, 1944) Gre —— once, st a tee 
Rochester , “7 ate unicipa rport, January 
f Kear- 1944 
* The Community Savings Bank of eee eee ee ee ee ee 
. . 76-43 Li Grah Mana ) 
Rochester, 233-35 Main St. East. .50-15 OKLAHOMA Uaeroy Grakam, Manager 
Ra (Merger of East Side Savings Bank Byars Oakdale 
= t- and Mechanics Savings Bank with Byars ene . AOE soo ons enticed Depositors State Bank . 
ink, ef- offices at 21 Exchange St. and 89 East (Voluntarily liquidated through Mc- (Entered voluntary liquidation Feb 
Avenue, effective June 1, 1944) Clain County National Bank, Purcell, ruary 10, 1944) 
76-43 Rochester BF rgb aad ene TEXAS 
e Community Savings Bank of Roch- 
. ce ester, The Mechanics Office, 21 Ex- ill State Bank................ - Brownsville 
GU Ss. hc cee eee xs cn. (Name of city changed to Dill City, Pan American State Bank..... 88-2206 
(Successor to The Mechanics Savings March, 1944) Nr tty $200,000, ~~ lus and_ Profits 
Bank- Bank, 21 Exchange St., which merged Dill City $2 hall Gee. C. Holl Ree Cc. 
‘Ai with the East Side Savings Bank as Dill State Bank................ 5 ogee y atson, Cashier. Opened 
my r (Name of city changed from Dill to May 15, 1944) 
rect ag The Community Savings Bank of Dill City, March, 1944) Dallas 
ed May mint: a St. East, effec- Lookeba. ‘a is a pamertonp National Bank of Oak ge, 
Rochester ° ookeba tate ES ik dig acpi alias, OEMS accccccccevccsseess 
-ure ital $200,000. Cooper E. Wyatt, 
* The Community Savings Bank of New G urchased by Anadarko (Cap . 
rs The East Avenue Office, 89 East isaay CONGO, SEGRE, Sees Ee, Sy agen cheut dale Henge’ — 
1, Reno, CE Sa kdwéasseacdu then o% Cas 50-15 Dallas ‘ 
3anking ee,  oeees Savings OREGON Dallas Joint Stock Land Bank. .32-68 
Sey =uanr of Mechani —_ ap = Portland (Completed liquidation in December 
Opened and East Side Savina aa” duet Pacific Coast Joint Stock Land Bank a. 1943) 
1944) , ) Saduqadatietuenettntchecheeeenets 4-74 emphill 
(Fully liquidated and charter surren- © Pivret State BAe s.icvccccscvce 88-2208 
yy ee dered. Reported March 9, 1944) (Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
v (Merged with Mechanics Savings Bank 7 £954 a ee 
4 rust as Comments Gavings Bank of Roch First Bank of Tigard .......... - Carter, Cashier) 
rat Mas cater, June 1. 1944) Ss bank of Roch- (Purchased by United States National iggsiee Qustrial Gtate Bonk of BS 
d , ™ ndustria 
a re Rochester i a roars 26 ee —_ Rb png MA pen cberpeermprythconadien mercies: 
(Merged with East Side Savings Bank thé, Tigard Branch of United States (Capital $100,000, Surplus and Frofits 
58-718 as Community Savings Bank of Roch- cua Bank of Portland) — Pal earkley, | President; 
Profits ee age Tig Bncheter ae) as The United States National Bank of March 1, 1944) 
at; BS Sharon Springs Se ° Portland, Tigard Branch ....... 96-291 Kermit 
May 27 Firat Mational Bank tm Canaioherte (Succeeded the First Bank of Tigard Kermit State Bank............ 88-2207 
Sharon Springs Branch of First Na- which was purchased by the United (Capital $36,000, Surplus $5.000 G. P. 
tional Bank in Canajoharie, Canajo- States National Bank of Portland, Ore., Mitchell, President; M. H. McWhirter, 
MUO. é batadsd 6 ie Sache cach dhnacbhanues 7 A close of business February 26, Caster. Wil epee Age® 18, S0ee; 
a Bank- (Evangeline L. Bowmaker, Manager. 4) 
To o bout UTAH 
eat OSL ebanon oast Join oc n n 
; Janet NORTH CAROLINA North Bide Bamk.....cccccccccc cc GOoBBG 8 «§«_—«- han cocccecccccoectissccececeosceces -64 
Concord (Change in title of North Side Bank & Seaguecation completed December 29, 
Citizens Bank & Trust Company. .66-75 Trust Co., effective March 16, 1944) 943) 
(Converted to a national bank under Lebanon 
50-1085 title of Citizens National Bank of Con- VEESHEA 
easurer c cord, ee April 1, 1944) ‘Changed titie to” North ‘Side’ > 2 Pentre Bank & Trust Company 
e oncor ange e to Nor e “ - Hd , 
i ae Citizens National Bank of Concord | Margh 16, 1944) pot ng Bah veal Bank & oo 
MEE | tcc ceccctsenccssecccsce sesccscece - Susquehanna - omer ah amkat*** Fi 
(Capital $100,000. T. N. Spencer, Presi- * The City National Bank........ Discontinued May 24, 1944) 
50-1088 dent; Boyd Biggers, Cashier. Conver- (Voluntary liquidation effective June 1, — 
st ania sion of itizens Bank a Com- 1944. ‘eo: - ety oe ne Na- State Bank ~ Bor aed med =e" 
. pany, effective Apr ; 4 tiona an rust Company, ont- 
Hemp rose, Pa., amé operated 46 G2 RORMORR 2 stit aa ae a at te ** 
— B a of peiscce, pirellers Window Susquehanna (Disc ontinued May 2, 1944) 
y ranch o ank o iscoe, Biscoe..... * First & Farmers National Bank & 
-50-960 (Name of city changed to Robbins in Trust Company of Montrose, Susque- Rich WASHINGTON 
company, March, 1944) See DED oc uinsncckcsdasavacona'ea chiand 
operate Robbins (Branch authorized May 27, 1944) Richland Branch, Seattle-First Na- 
Bank of Biscoe, Tellers Window Susquehanna tional Bank (Spokane & Eastern Di- 
Branch of Bank of Biscoe, Biscoe..... * First National Bank......\...... vision), Branch of Seattle-First Na- 
. t of tional Bank, Seattl 
por’ “e (Name of city changed from Hemp to (Absorbed by First & Farmers Na- (Cc H ncaa Mi es ‘oS Wola 
Mae Robbins in March, 1944) ticanl Bask, & Ft gO cae Mont- Assistant Maseger. Gnened . “— . 
ient and FORe, 285 Sey 2% 1944) . 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Ss sS- Washougal 
e Trost re ‘a , RHODE ISLAND Bank Of Washougal i. 
Security (Lanetiaating cabanas: ide * ie ewpor apital $25,000. Surplus and Profits 
quidating voluntarily. No deposits Aquidneck National Bank of Newport, $7,500. Fritz Braun, President; C. R 
i after March 31, 1944) v. , By Torpedo Station Banking ty A Cashier. To open about June 1, 
. 50-291 acility CO np ccccccccscvccccssccces 44) 
* Bank & Bank of Beulah, regia and Receiving (Frederick C. Shaw, Manager. Opened WISCONSIN 
Sune & ic. — y — of Beulah, Beulah. March 1, 1944) Waukesha 
anich) & ose eported by Head Office Waukesha State Bank.......... - 
arch 27, 1944) SOUTH CAROLINA (Capital $75,000, Surplus and Profits 
ist Com- Charleston $37,000. Carl Taylor, President. To 
nce Bank OHIO The South Carolina_National Bank, open about June 10, 1944) 
.. 50-291 Akron Navy Yard Annex Banking Facility Wisconsin Dells 
Company The Firestone Bank ............ QOD, 0b ns Cendiccieacens pdocbuccnes Kilbourn State Bank .......... 79-338 
Lincoin- (Change in title of The Firestone (J. Polietta, Manager) (Will be purchased by Farmers & 
uny, June Park Trust & Savings Bank, effective Columbia Merchants State Bank on March 1, 


January 20, 1944) The Citizens and Southern National 1944) 
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New Banks Reported In 
Process of Organization 


+ Indicates Press Report 


CALIFORNIA 
Berkeley 


+ Bank of Berkeley..........-+---ss+se0% 
Keese Clark, Attorney, American 
rust Co. Bidg.) 


GEORGIA 

Adel 

t Adel Banking Company..............-. 
(J. S. Wilkes and D F. Bruton, cor- 
respondents) 

Doerun 

* Toney Brothers Bank (Private Bank— 
not Inc.) 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
¢ Lincoln National Bank and Trust 
CBURDERG 2.0 ciccccedsvcgusbcccsenecece 


(Norman B. Collins, President, Na- 
tional Security Bank, correspondent) 
Chicago 
+ The Victory Bank of Chicago, 3424 
Lawrence Avenue 
(Frank Sampson, correspondent) 
Mazon 
Mason State Bank. ....62..cscccrecrcses 
(Permit issued March 7, 1944. G. E. 
Mellen, correspondent) 


INDIANA 
Griffith 


Gary National Bank, Branch of Gary 
National Bank, Gary .........+++-..++:. 
(Branch authorized February 21, 1944) 
Wolcott 
t*Bank of Wolcott 
(Russell Parks and Stanton Spencer, 
correspondents) 


KANSAS 
Victoria . 
+ Farmers National Bank will open a 


banking facility office at the Walker 
Army Air Field. 


eee ee ee ee 


MARYLAND 
Smithsburg 


* Citizens Bank of Smithsburg....... coe 
(Capital $50,000) 


LOUISIANA 
Selman Field 
Ouachita National Bank, one’. Fa- 
cility Office of Ouachita National Bank, 
Monroe 


MISSISSIPPI 
Greenwood 


* Leflore Bank & Trust Company........ 
(Capital $100,000. W. C. Neill,Carroll- 
ton, Miss., correspondent) 

Gulfport 

+*Gulf National Bank of Gulfport...... 
(Capital $100,000. To open between 
August ist and September Ist) 


MISSOURI 
Purd 


y 
* First State Bank of Purdy............ 
(Capital $25,000. Surplus and Profits 
$5,000. Chartered June 5, 1944. To be 
conversion of First National Bank) 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Halliday 


* Bank of Halliday. 

Lehr 

* McIntosh County Bank, Paying and 
Receiving Station of McIntosh County 
Bank, Ashley, N. D. 


OHIO 

Metamora 

+t Metamora State Bank................ 
(Olin Pifer, Cashier and Manager) 

Toledo 

ee Pe Oe ND, so 5 5.5.06 Ke wien ate 
(Capital $200,000, Surplus and Profits 
$50,000. To replace the Financial Se- 
curities Corporation, 331 Erie St.) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 


+ Land Title Bank & Trust Company, 


New Branch at 5228 Chestnut Street. 


Make a record of automobile 
plates on the cars of suspicious 
strangers. Sometimes this informa- 
tion will aid in identifying crimi- 
nals. 
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How To Speak Effectively 


(Continued from page 304) 


point, each step, stand out clearly 
for your listeners. 

How are you going to tie up each 
section of your talk in a neat bundle 
so that it stands out apart from the 
rest? There are several ways. In the 
short talk quoted, there was not the 
need for much sharp division, be- 
cause each paragraph itself was a 
section, and the natural pauses of 
the speaker would emphasize the 
separations between the units. 

In longer talks, there are four 
ways you can help keep the audi- 
ence with you—knowing where you 
are in your talk and where you are 
going. 

The first, and possibly simplest, 
is to pause for a sufficient time be- 
tween units to let the ideas sink in. 
Ten to twenty seconds seems like a 
long time in which to say nothing, 
but it gets results in terms of audi- 
ence understanding. 


The second method is that of 
making a physical punctuation in 
what you say—by your actions on 
the platform. Having concluded a 
section of your talk, take four or 
five steps to the other end of the 
platform, saying nothing. This 
gives not only a pause but also sug- 
gests to the audience a definite di- 
vision in your remarks. 

The third method is that of begin- 
ning a paragraph or section of your 
talk with a rhetorical question, and 
then pointing out at the end of the 
paragraph that you have answered 
the question. For example: 

“Do we want to elect Sam Dibble 
for another term as Alderman? He 
has done nothing about cleaning up 
our alleys. He has hired 11 members 
of his family as secretaries and 
stooges in the city government. He 
has wasted his time and our money. 
The answer is ‘No!’ We do not want 
to elect Sam Dibble for any term 
for anything!” 

The fourth method uses the pause, 
the bodily punctuation, and the 
rhetorical question. It may best be 
summed up by the old Irishman’s 
remark to his son: 


“Whin you get up to speak tonoit, 
just tell ’em what you’re goin’ to 
tell ’em, thin tell ’em, thin tell ’em 
what you’ve told ’em.” 


You are adding more articles, and 
even more interest, to your publi- 
cation each year. 

Congratulations!—W. Bruce Mc- 
Leran, publicity director, The Den- 
ver National Bank, Denver, Colo. 




















Educate Customers On 
Post Office Money Order 
Endorsements 


While the Post Office Department 
has ruled that a Money Order de- 
posited in a bank may be endorsed 
either on the face or on the back 
in the spaces specifically provided 
for endorsement, there are advan- 
tages to the bank as a rule in hav- 
ing the endorsement on the face. 

It appears that local postmaster 
are not entirely uniform in their 
requirements of banks, but in some 
cases they require a special en- 
dorsement by the bank on the face 
with an official signature if the 
payee has endorsed on the back, 
This makes extra work for the 
bank staff, and considerable time’ 
may be saved if customers are edu- 
cated to endorse on the face. 
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We supply many banks and business organisations with their own ~ 


INDIVIDUALLY IDENTIFIED Safety Paper. The issuing organization's Trade- 
Mark is m the paper itself and appears on both the front and back of 
the check. Such mmpIvipvALIzep paper adds to the prestige of your checks 
-Saves sorting time — prevents errors in banks and clearing houses, 


*% Maintain Allied Air Superiority — Keep Buying War Bonds * 


When Uncle Sam’s Flying Fortresses start off on an egg-laying 
mission over enemy territory, they “come through”, time and 
again, against. terrific opposition. % ” This world-famous 
Bomber has what it takes in fire-power and armament. It is 
protected against enemy attack both front and back—for it 
mounts deadly machine guns in its nose and its tail. » » 
Your Banker will tell you that La Monte Safety Paper is SAFE 
because it protects checks, front and back. Both sides of the 
sheet are equally effective in preventing alteration and coun- 
terfeiting. That's why when you specify La Monte Safety Paper 
you have the satisfaction of knowing that both the face of your 
check and the endorsements are fully protected. 


For Samples of La Monte Safety Paper see 
your Lithographer or Printer — or write us direct. 


LA MONTE SZfotq PAPER 


GEORGE LA MONTE 6& SON. NUTLEY. NEW JERSEY 





LETS LOOK AT THE RECORD! 





de the first six — 


months of 1944 

1151 New Clients 
employed the 

GEORGE S. MAY COMPANY 
...a gain of 57.6% 


over the best similar 








period in the 


company’s history. 


“YOU'VE GOT TO SPEND MONEY TO MAKE MONEY” wages 


GEORGE S. MAY COMPANY 


ORrPUCES a | PRIN CAP AL & LEEE S 











